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8d Judicial District of Ohio; and T. G. Wormuey, M.D., 
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(Concluded from page 138.) 


John B. Coats made the opening argument for the State, and 
was followed by P. B. Cole, O. Bowen, and C. Delano, in behalf of 


the defendant; J. D. VanDemen closed the case on behalf of the 
State.* 





* In the course of the argument for the defence, it was claimed by C. 
Delano that the chemical evidence of the presence of strychnine did not 
furnish the full proof required by law. For this purpose the evidence of 
Dr. Jackson, of Boston, in the Richardson and Healey case, tried in the 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire in 1861, as reported in the Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, for April 25, 1861, p. 271, was quoted, in which 
he states: “At the best the tests (for strychnine) are merely cumulative 
evidexce.’ ‘The tests already known may be relied upon as inducing a 
strong belief; they do not amount to a demonstration.” 

From the statements quoted, we should infer that Dr. Jackson, at the 
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The Court, Wittiam Lawrence, Judge, charged the Jury sub- 
stantially as follows : 

Gentlemen of the Jury :—The defendant is on trial, charged with 
murder in the first degree, by administering strychnine to William 
Freet, with intent to kill, and resulting in his death. 

To the indictment the defendant has pleaded NoT GUILTY; and 
the issue thus made you have been impanneled and sworn to try, 
and you are now upon your oaths to decide. Of the importance of 
the ease—the duty of bestowing upon it a full and careful consid. 
eration, so that neither the innocent shall unjustly suffer, nor the 
guilty go unpunished—you have been admonished already by 
counsel ; and indeed without that, I doubt not you would properly 
appreciate the solemn duty entrusted to you of deciding between 
the State and the accused. You have heard all the testimony with 
becoming patience and care; you have given due attention to the 
able arguments of counsel, who have with equal candor and fidelity 
represented the State and the accused; and it now remains for 
you to receive the charge of the Court, and then pronounce your 
verdict. 





time he gave his evidence, was wholly ignorant of the state of chemical 
science in regard to the recognition of strychnine by means of tests. It 
is universally admitted by those acquainted with the subject, that there is 
no substance, especially when in its pure crystallized state, that can be 
recognized, by direct chemical tests, with more unerring and absolute cer- 
tainty than this poison; in fact, there is no poison, when separated from 
foreign matter, that can be recognized with absolute certainty in smaller 
quantity than this substance. It may be true that there are some poisons 
that may be separated from complex mixtures in smaller quantity than 
strychnine, but this was not the point in question. Even in this respect, 
with the exception of certain mineral substances, and perhaps free hydro- 
eyanic acid, our methods, at present, are not inferior to those for the sepa- 
ration of other poisons; in fact, we can separate from complex organic 
mixtures and recognize with certainty a smaller quantity of this poison 
than of any other alkaloid. 

The true character of the evidence of Dr. Jackson will, perhaps, be ap- 
parent when it is stated that, according to the same report, Dr. A. A, 
Hayes, who made the chemical examination, obtained from one-fourth 
part of the stomach and its contents 62-100ths of a grain of crystallized 
strychnine, the true nature of which was established by its answering in 
every particular to that poison when examined by the color test, and 
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In discharging the duty which the law has entrusted to you, I 
will direct your attention : 

First. To THE RuLes oF LAW WHICH YOU WILL OBSERVE 
IN RELATION TO THE EVIDENCE. 

Second. To THE FacTs WHICH MUST BE PROVED IN ORDER 
TO ESTABLISH THE GUILT OF THE DEFENDANT AS HE STANDS 
CHARGED IN THE INDICTMENT. 

I adopt this order because I conceive it a convenient form of 
considering the issue submitted to the Jury, and as conducing in 
some degree to arrive at a correct result. > 

In considering every fact to be proved, and in passing upon the 
whole issue, the rules of law which determine the measure of the 
evidence necessary to convict, should be duly considered to erable 
the Jury to arrive at a correct conclusion. 


First AS TO THE RuLes oF Law. 

I. It is the province and the duty of the Jury to determine 
what is, and what is not, proven in the case—to pass upon all 
questions of fact. This is the exclusive province of the Jury, and 
one with which the Court will not and cannot properly interfere. 





twelve Other chemical tests, taste, crystalline form, and its action upon two 
frogs, both of which died with the well-marked character of strychnine 
poisoning. 

It isa singular factysthat in several recent trials for murder by poisoning 
men have been found who, having some knowledge of chemistry, either 
from ignorance or some other cause, wholly misrepresented the true state, 
of that science. These experts not only hazard, and sometimes even de- 
feat, the ends of justice in the special case in which they are engaged, but 
their evidence is afterwards, in some cases at least, quoted by lawyers for 
the purpose of acquitting some notorious criminal. In this manner these 
false statements may continue to work evil for years after they were first 
promulgated. These facts show the great responsibility under which the 
chemist or physician is placed upon the witness stand, and indicate how 
guarded he should be to neither compromise the interests of society nor 
those of the individual. The former has occurred more frequently than 
the latter, yet it is a fact that in at least two trials for poisoning in this 
country alone, chemical witnesses have sworn to the detection of poison in 
the stomach, when by the methods pursued for its separation, as detailed 
in their evidence, it was absolutely impossible for the poison to be present 
in the substance examined by their tests. W. 
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Sometimes a Jury imagine that the Judge entertains a particular 
opinion either for or against the defendant ; but it is the duty of 
‘the Jury not to know or even to consider whether any or what 
opinion is, or is not, entertained by the Court as to the guilt or 
innocence of the accused or as to any question of fact in the case. 
The finding of the Jury upon all questions of fact, and upon the 
issue submitted to them of guilty or not gulity, is to be their find- 
ing exclusively upon the evidence, uninfluenced by the opinions of 
others, except as the opinions of experts upon questions of science 
and skill may have been received in evidence. 

II. It is the duty of the Jury to receive the law as it is given 
to them by the Court. 

It is the exclusive province of the Court to determine what the 
law is, and the Jury have no right to hold the law to be otherwise 
in any particular than is given them by the Court. Robbins v. 
State, 8 Ohio 8S. Rep., 131; State v. Croteau, 23 Vermont Rep., 
14; 2 Bennett & Heard, Leading Crim. Cases, 338 and notes. 

III. The presumption of the law is that the defendant is inno- 
cent, and this presumption continues until her guilt is established 
by evidence. She is not required to establish her innocence, but 
has a right to rely on the legal presumption in her favor; unless 
it is overthrown by sufficient evidence the defendant must be ac- 
quitted. 

IV. In order to convict the defendant the evidence must satisfy 
the Jury beyond a REASONABLE DouBT that she is guilty as she 
stands charged; and as her guilt is only established by sufficient 
proof of several material particulars, the proof either as matter of 
fact, or as presumption of law from facts proved, must satisfy the 
Jury beyond a reasonable doubt of the existence of each fact 
necessary to constitute her guilt, or she must be acquitted. U.S. 
v. Foulke,6 McLean, C. C. R., 349; Com. v. York, 9 Metcalf, 93; 
2 Bennett & Heard, Lead. Crim. C., 504; Com. v. Bradford, 9 
Metc., 268; Com. v. McKie, 1 Gray, Mass., 61; 1 Bennett & 
Heard, L. Cr. C., 504; State v. Newman, 7 Alab., 69, Wharton 
Cr. Law, sec. 707, 744; Hites v. State, 4 Black’d, 552; State v. 
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Thompson, Wright R., 617; Sumner v. State, 5 Black’d, 579, 1 
Jones, Pa. R. 369; Com. v. Webster, 5 Cush., 320, 1 Phil. Ev. 156, 
1 Starkie Ev. 478, 3 Greenl. Ev. 29 ; Com. v. Harman, 4 Barr. 270; 
Pate v. People, 3 Gilman, 644; Giles v. State, 6 Geo., 285; Win- 
ter v. State, 20 Alab., 39. 


The extent to which this principle is carried may be illustrated 


by a practical application to the essential facts on whieh murder, 
in the first degree may be predicated. 

That the burthen of proof is on the State in the first instance to 
prove beyond a reasonable doubt all the essential facts necessary 
to constitute a prima facie case of murder is admitted in all the 
books. 

But some of the elements which constitute murder are presump-, 
tions or inferences of law from other facts proved. 

Thus, in homicide by poisoning, the essential facts as such are : 

I, Tue Deatu; 
II. By MEANS OF POISON; 

IlI. ADMINISTERED BY DEFENDANT; 

IV. In tHe County; 

V. KNowWING IT To BE A DEADLY PoISON. 

When these are proved beyond a reasonable doubt, without any 
evidence to rebut any of them or the legal presumptions arising 
therefrom, either growing out of the evidence for the State or by 
independent matter, a prima facie case for the State exists, upon 
which a Jury should convict. See Swallow v. State, 22 Alab., 20, 
1B. & H. Lead. Cr. C., 333. 

There are other ingredients of the crime of murder in the first 
degree, but it is not necessary to prove them in the first instance, 
or in the absence of anything to rebut them growing out of the 
evidence on either side, for they are presumed from the existence 
of the five several facts last stated. 

They are— 

I. Tue Purpose to Kit, 8 Ohio St. R., 131; 
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II. (*) PREMEDITATION AS APPLIED TO SUCH PURPOSE, 8 Qhio 
S. Rep., 181; 
III. THe UNLAWFUL ADMINISTRATION OF THE POISON ; 
IV. In a pose Poisonous AND DEADLY IN THE PARTICULAR 
CASE. 

If any of these are wanting there can be no conviction of mur- 
der in the first degree. 

If upon the whole evidence the rebutting proof of any one of 
these last named four particulars is such as to raise a reasonable 
doubt whether it can be affirmed to exist, then there could be no 
conviction of murder in the first degree. 

But where a presumption of law arises from facts proved, and 
when there is no evidence to disprove it, it is as legally proved as 
though demonstrated by positive evidence, and the Jury are not at 
liberty to disregard it. Presumptions never obtain against positive 
facts, though they often supply the want of facts: Wallace v. 
Miner, 6 Ohio Rep., 370. 

As a question of law no legal doubt can arise as to a presump- 
tion of law uncontradicted by any evidence; for, “ facts presumed 
are as effectually established as facts proved, so long as the pre- 
sumption remains unrebutted”: Coombs v. Lane, 4 Ohio S. Rep, 
112; Kelly v. Jackson, 6 Pet. R. 622, 631, note 285 to p. 437, Phil. 
Evy. Cowan & Hill, notes 469, 2 Ev. Poth. 329, No, 16, sec. 14— 
de non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio. 

The same principle as to reasonable doubts may be illustrated 
. in reference to matters of defence. Thus the accused not be found 
guilty of any grade of crime if the proof should show— 

I. AN ALIBI, 
II. SvicipE oF DECEASED WITHOUT GUILTY AID OF DEFENDANT. 
III. THAT THE ADMINISTRATION WAS THE RESULT OF ACCIDENT 





* In a note at the conclusion of this case I have given my reasons for 
believing that premeditation is not an ingredient of the crime of murder in 
the first degree perpetrated by means of poison. Out of deference to 4 


remark of Judge Bartley, in 8 Ohio St. R, 181, it is mentioned in the text 
as essential. 
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OR MISTAKE, UNACCOMPANIED BY AN UNLAWFUL ACT, as for instance, 
in the belief that it was a proper medecine. 

IV, IGNORANCE OF ITS DEADLY OR DANGEROUS CHARACTER gen- 
erally or in the particular case, when given in good faith for a law- 
ful purpose, with knowledge and consent of the patient, or without 
fraud on him, as for a medicine. Com. vs. Thompson, 6 Mass. 


R. 134. 
Vy. And so there may be other defenses, as Insanity, &c. So 
it is held that the crime may be reduced to murder in the second 


degree by proof of— 
I. The absence of premeditation in the intent to kill, if such be 
possible. 

And it may be reduced to manslaughter if the proof show 
ONLY— 

II]. An UNLAWFUL administration of the poison with NO PURPOSE 
TO KILL, as by giving it— 

1. With intent to cause pain or sickness unlawfully, but in ig- 
norance of its fatal character, generally or in the particular case, or, 
2. With intent to procure an abortion or like evil purpose, or, 

3. As a medicine, but unlawfully, as by deceiving the patient, 
or without his consent or knowledge, whether with or without mal- 
Ice, 

Now, in some of the States of the Union, the evidence to rebut 
the intent to kill, the malice, the deliberation and premeditation, 
to prove a lawful purpose in the administration of the poison ; that 
it was administered in a medicinal dose; the suicide, the accident, 
the alibi, or other like circumstances, and all the evidence to reduce 
a prima facie case of murder in the first degree, to a lower grade 
of homicide—iu short the proof of matter, of excuse or extenuation, 
not only lies on the defendant, unless it appears from the circum- 
stances or evidence introduced by the State, but tomake such mat- 
ter of excuse or extenuation available, the jury are to draw the 
proper inferences of fact from the whole evidence, and decide the 
fact on which the excuse or extenuation depends, according to the 
preponderance of evidence. Com. Webster, 5 Cush. 296.—Com. 
York, 9 Met. 93. 
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That is, when the essential facts for the State are proved beyond 
a reasonable doubt, the matter of excuse or extenuation is only 
available when upon the whole evidence, the extenuation or excuse 

est ablished by preponderating proof in its favor ; or at most when 
the whole evidence is in equilibrio ; that when a prima facie case 
is made, and as to all legal presumptions in favor of the State, the 
onus probandi is shifted from the State to the accused. 

But the humane policy of our law is such that it seems to me the 
rule in Ohio is that where matter of excuse or extenuation, whether 
it arise out of the transaction itself, or be a distinct, independent 
fact in defence, is offered in evidence ; and the whole evidence, as 
matter of fact, leads to a reasonable doubt of the existence of any 
fact essential to the prosecution, or leads to a reasonable doubt 
whether any one of the legal presumptions in favor of the State, 
be in fact well founded, that doubt will avail in favor of the de- 
fendant, and should acquit. See note to Com. v. York, 2 Bennett 
& Heard, Leading Crim. Cases, 504; S.C. 9, Metc., 93; Com.v. 
Bradford, 9 Metc., 268; Com.v. McKie, 1 B. & H. Lead. Cr. Cas., 
352; 1 Gray Mass. 61; People v. McCann, 16 N. Y. Rep. (Court 
of Appeals 58 ;) Swallow v. State, 22 Alab. 20; 7 Blackford, 427. 

And this is so whether the defendant relies on distinct, separate 
and independent facts as substantive matter of defense, or confines 
his defense to the original transaction on which the charge is 
founded, with its accompanying circumstances. Wharton, Cr. Law, 
710, 944; Mitchell v. State, 46 Yerger, 340; Coffee v. State, 3 Yer- 
ger, 283; Davis v. State, 10 Georgia, 101; State v. Turner, Wright 
R. 20; Com. v. Hill, 2 Gratt., 594; Com. v. Eddy, 9 Bost. Law 
Reports, N. S.,611; Com.v. Kimball, 24 Pick. 366; Com. v. Da- 
na, 2 Met., 340. 

Contra. Com. v. How, 1 Mass. 54. But see Com. v. Rogers 
7 Metc., 500; Com.v. Webster, 5 Cush., 320; State v. McAlister, 
11 Shepley, 139; State v. Upham, 38 Maine, 261; Com. v. 
Knapp, 10 Pick., 477. 

I am aware that a distinction has been made between cases where 
the circumstances on which the reasonable doubt arises, grow out 
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of the original transaction on which the charge is founded, and 
cases where the doubt grows out of independent facts ; but the de- 
fendant may as justly claim the doubt in one case as in the other. 
24 Pick., 373; 2 Mete., 340; U. S. v. McClare, 7 Bost. Law Re- 
ports, N.S. 439, Dee. 1854; 3 Brevard, 514; 12 Illinois, 259.* 

Where insanity is the defense, however, the law requires it to be 
established by a preponderance of proof. The defence may be so 
readily feigned that the safety of the public seems to require this 
rule. Wharton Am. Cr. Law, Sec. 709 ; Loefner v. State, 10 Ohio 
St. R., 612; State v. Spencer, 1 Zab. 196 ; Com. v. Roger's, 7 Mete. 
500; Com. v. Eddy, 9 Bost. Law Rep. N. S., 611; People v. Mc- 
Cann, 16 N. Y. R. Court of Appeals, 58; Clark v State, 12 Ohio 
R., 494; Farrer v. State, 2 Ohio St. R., 69, 77. 

Contra. State v. Marler, 2 Alab., 43, reasonable doubt suffi- 
cient; 1 Bennett & Heard, Lead. Cr. C., 354, note cases collected ; 
State v. Bartlett, 43 N. H., 224; 25 Boston Law Reporter, 704, for 
Oct. 1863, must be clearly proved. R.v. Stokes, 3C.& K., 188; 
R.v. Taylor, 4 Cox C. C., 155; State v. Bringer, 5 Alab., 244; 
State v. Start, 1 Strobhart, 679; State v. Spencer, 1 Zabriskie, 
202; Lake v. People, 1 Harris C. C., 495. And see as to Cruther 
on State, Com. v. Eddy, 9 Bost. Law Rep. N. S., 611; Com. v. 
Kimball, 24 Pick., 366 ; Com. v. Dana, 2 Met. 329, 340. 

Contra. Com. v. How, 1 Mass. 54. 


Having stated the extent to which reasonable doubts may be 





* By some of the authorities it is even held in civil cases, that 
a prima facie case for the plaintiff does not shift the onus probandi on to the 
defendant so as to require matter of defense to be proved by a preponder- 
ance, but the plaintiff on the whole evidence must have a preponderance. 
1 Bennett & Heard, Lead. Cr. Cases, 351n; 1 Curteis, 640; Delano v. Bart- 
lett, 6 Cush., 864; Powers v. Russell, 18 Pick., 69; 12 Pick., 177; Lezington 
Ins. Co. v. Paver, 16 Ohio R., 824; Tourtelott v. Rosebrook, 11 Met., 460; 7 
Cush., 218; 4 Cush., 598; 23 Pick., 146. 

Contra, Story on Promisory Notes, Sec. 181; 2 Greenl. Ev., Sec. 172; 
Story on Bills, Sec. 178; Sawyer v. Vaughn, 25 Maine, 887; Greer v. 
George, 8 English, 181. W. iL 
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applied, I now direct your attention to other considerations con. 
nected with them. 

As this subject of reasonable doubts, is not always accurately 
understood, and when understood, may for that reason result either 
in the unjust conviction of the innocent, or of the acquittal of those 
who are really guilty, and thus turn out upon society, for whose 
protection laws are enacted and courts instituted, the abandoned 
and the lawless to perpetrate new outrages, I deem it a duty to 
explain more fully what reasonable doubts are, as defined by law, 
and what they require. 

Ist. If, when the Jury have considered all the evidence in the 
case, the guilt of the defendant is not fully proved, then that reas- 
onable doubt exists, which should acquit, for the legal presump- 
tion of innocence would in such case demand an aequital. 

In civil cases it is said the Jury weigh the evidence, and when it 
is sufficient, decide according to the preponderance, though a reas 
onable doubt may exist of the correctness of the decision ; but ia 
criminal cases as this is, neither a preponderance, nor any weight 
of prepondant evidence, is sufficient, unless it produce in the mind 
full belief beyond a reasonable doubt. A reasonable doubt exists 
where only a probability, and a strong probability, of guilt is 
established, arising from the doctrine of chances, that the fact 
charged is more likely to be true than the contrary. 

A reasonable doubt is one which exists in the mind of a reason- 
able man, after giving due weight to all the evidence, and such as 
leaves the mind in a condition in which it is not honestly satisfied, 
and not convinced to a moral certainty, of the guilt of the accused. 
A reasonable doubt is an honest uncertainty existing in the mind 
of an honest, impartial, reasonable man, after a full and careful 
consideration of all the evidence, with a desire to ascertain truth 
regardless of consequences. 

2d. But a reasonable doubt is to be distinguished from a mere 
captious doubt, a mere arbitrary and speculative doubt. Ifa Jury 
should be fully and clearly convinced of the guilt of the defendant 


in a case where the evidence established it, and because of an 
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aversion to capital punishment, should for that reason ereate a 
doubt in the mind that would not otherwise exist, that would not 
be a reasonable doubt. It would be moral perjury, as much to be 
censured in principal and practice as to be dreaded in its conse- 
quenees. The Jury have nothing to do with consequences of 
their verdict, aside from the duty imposed to ascertain truth accord- 
ing tolaw. A mere speculative doubt, excited in the mind against 
evidence from any cause, to furnish a pretext for acquital, is not a 
reasonable doubt. A mere possible doubt, or an idea that there is 
a remote possibility that the accused may not be guilty, is not a 
reasonable doubt. The defendant is entitled to the benefit of 
eyery reasonable doubt, but this does not mean that the Jury shall 
acquit in any ease, if the accused is fully, clearly, and legally 
proved guilty; for that would not only be unreasonable, but unlaw- 
ful. The law does not require that the proof shall satisfy the mind 
of the Jury beyond all possible doubt, but only beyond a reason- 
able doubt. And while it is true that the law deems it better that 
many guilty persons should go unpunished for want of adequate 
proof of guilt, rather than that an innocent person should be con- 
victed upon insufficient evidence, yet absolute unequivocal positive 
certainty is not required in any case. In order to find the defendant 
guilty, it isnot necessary that the mind ofthe Jury should be convinced 
so as to feel satisfied that their verdict is absolutely, unequivocally, 
positively, certainly correct. Possible and contingent doubt hangs 
over all human affairs. Absolute unequivocal certainty is rarely 
attainable, and this is a degree of perfection not required by the 
law, of the Jury, even though the absence of such certainty may 
by possibility, very rarely, convict an innocent person. (U.S. v. 
Jones, 2 Wheeler Cr., C, 451, note 305, to p. 460; Phillips, Evy., C., 
& Hill’s Notes, 563; U. S. v. Gilbert, 2 Sumner, U. 8. R. 27, 
Moore v. State, 2 Ohio 8. R., 50; Wharton Am., Criminal Law, 
sec. 734, 27, Alab., 20; Com. v. Harman, 4, Barr, 269, 13 8. 
& Marsh. 471.) The doubt which acquits must be real, not 
imaginary, and without foundation. I admonish you then to give 


to the defendant the benefit of every reasonable doubt as I have 
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thus defined it, for that is her right. If any Juror should enter. 
tain this reasonable doubt, it is his duty to withhold his assent to 
the rendition of a verdict of guilty. The evidence in order to con- 
vict the defendant must be such as not only to prove her guilt, but 
such as to a moral certainty, beyond a reasonable doubt, to exclude 
or disprove every hypothesis but that of such guilt. 

Thus it must be fully and satisfactorily proved that the death of 
William Freet was neither occasioned by natural causes, by acci- 
dent, nor by his own act. (1 Stark Ev., 511, section 77, self case, 
East, P. C., 226, cited, 2, Stark, Ev., 946. That is, upon the whole 
evidence, the death must be traced to defendants’ wrongful act 
to a moral certainty. If deceased committed suicide by taking 
poison, and the poison of which he died was not administered by 
the defendant, she should be acquitted. The evidence must be 
such as to prove that his death was not his own sole act, unaided 
by the defendant. 

It is said by Wharton that “ Suicide and accident are some- 
times artfylly suggested and plausibly urged, as causes of death, 
where the allegation can not receive direct contradiction ; and in 
such cases the truth can be ascertained only by a comparison of 
all the attendant circumstances, some of which, if the defence be 
false, are commonly found to be irreconcilable with the cause as. 
signed. It may also happen that the supposed corpus delicti is 
the result of accident or carelessness.” American Cr., Law, sec. 
750 ; Wills on Circumstantial Evidence, 239 ; Wharton & Stille 
Med. Jurisp. sec. 883, 946. 

Whether this be so or not, either generally or in this case, I 
leave to the Jury, if it be material, to determine. There is no 
presumption, however, from the mere fact of death, in the absence 
of all evidence or circumstances, that a deceased person has 
committed suicide. 

VI. Evidence may be either positive or circumstantial. If a wit 
ness sees, knows, and testifies to the commission of an act, or 
hears and testifies to an admission of guilt by a party who is 
accused, that is denominated positive evidence. The credibility 
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and the weight of this evidence belong exclusively to the deter- 
mination of the Jury. But it is not possible always, and espe- 
cially in criminal cases, to establish guilt by positive testimony, 





nor is it necessary. Men do not generally commit great and infam- 
ous crimes in the presence of witnesses. 

The safety of life and property requires that cireumstantial evi- 
dence alone shall, when sufficient, justify a conviction, even in 
capital cases; positive proof is not required, See Note 287 and 
304, to page 460, Phil. Ev., Cowan & Hill’s Notes, 562 ; 2 Wheeler, 
Cr. C. 451, 461; U. S. v. Johns, 1 Wash. C. C. R., 372; 1 
Wheeler, Cr. C., 131, 462; 1 Chit. Cr. L., 563; 4 Blacks’t. Com. 
358; Crane v. Astor, 6 Pet. 598, Notes 282, 290, to page 436, of 
Phil. Ev.; Cowan & Hill’s Notes, 451; 2 Hale P. C., 289; Rees 
on Cr., 1154x; Wharton, Cr. Law, sec. 732, et. sequor; U.S. v. 
Gilbert; 2, Sumner, U.S. R., 27; Mickle v. State, 27, Alab., 20 ; 
Mo:re v. State, 2, Ohio St. R., 500; People v. Thome, 6, Law 
Reporter, 54; Com. v. Harman, 4, Barr, 269; McCane vy. State, 
13, Sum. & Marsh., 571; 3, Greenleaf, Ev., sec. 137; Will’s Circ. 
Ev., 188; Mitcham v. State, 11 Georg. 615; East P. C. Ch. 5, sec 
11; 3 Stark Ev., 497; 3 Cowan & Hill’s Notes to Phil. Ev. 475, 
564, 470, 555. 

The credibility of witnesses who detail circumstances in evi- 
dence, and the weight of the circumstances detailed are to be de- 
termined solely by the Jury, subject of course to the instructions 


of the Court as to the existence of conclusive, or other presump- 





tions, when such exist. And it is a rule of law, which the Jury 
will not overlook, that “the facts alleged as the basis of any legal 
inference, must be strictly and indubitably connected with the 
fact or facts to be proved.” 

To convict upon the evidences of circumstances, it is necessary, 
not only that the circumstances all concur to show that the accused 
committed the crime, but that they all be inconsistent with any 


other rational conclusion. Wharton, Cr. Law, 733n in Hodge's 
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case; 2 Law, Or. C. 227; 1 Stark, Ev. 507, 512; Alghen v. State 
25; Mississippi, 584. 

VII. A question may arise as to the effect of proving that witnesses 
have made statements different from those to which they have te» 
tified. How far this may effect the credibility of witnesses, or the 
accuracy of their statement, is a question for the Jury to deter. 
mine. When the statement is deliberately made and precisely 
identified, it may furnish satisfactory evidence against the credi- 
bility or accuracy of the witness. And if a witness corruptly tes. 
tifies falsely in one particular, it is to be considered by the Jwy 


as affecting his entire evidence. 


But it has been observed by Greenleaf with regard to verbal 
admissions, that they ought to be received with great caution, 
and as matter of suggestion for the consideration of the Jury, 
it may be well to consider how far his observation is applicable 
here. He proceeds to say : 

‘The evidence, consisting as it does, in the mere repetition of oral state. 
ments, is subject to much imperfection and mistake. The party himself 
may not have clearly expressed his own meaning, or the witness may have 
misunderstood him. It frequently happens also that the witness, by unin- 
tentionally altering a few of the expressions really used, gives an effect to 
the statement completely at variance with what the party actually did 
say.” 1 General Ev., sec. 200. 

VIII. The evidence of good character is proper for the considera 
tion of the Jury ; its weight and effect the Jury will determine, as 
relevant to the question of guilty or not guilty. 

“The object of laying it before the Jury is to induce them 
to believe from the improbability that a person of good charac- 
ter should have conducted himself as alleged, that there is some 
mistake or misrepresentation in the evidence on the part of the 
prosecution, and it is strictly evidence in the case.’ 3 General 
Ev., 25. 


Aided by this, the Jury are, as Greenleaf says, in a proper case “to 
decide upon the whole evidence, whether an individual whose character 
was previously unblemished, is or is not guilty of the crime of which he is 
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accused.” Com. v. Webster, 5 Cush. 535; 2 Russ. on Cr., 785; Wharton, 
Crim. L. sec. 643, 


If without the evidence of character the question of guilt or in- 
nocence should be in equzlibrio, , or if upon the whole evidence the 


reasonable doubt is created even by the aid of good character, 





the Jury should acquit. But as good men become bad, and bad 
men become good, the weight due to clearly established facts in- 
dicating guilt, should not be disregarded.* 

XI. The Jury should not fail to inquire if there was a MOTIVE 
to kill. 

Crime is rarely committed without motive, and as this may be 
greater or less in its character, and may operate more strongly 
with those who have thrown off all moral restraint, or less with 
those peaceably disposed, these considerations should not be 
overlooked. Becaria on Crimes, Ch. 13; 3 Phil. on Ev.; Cowan 
& Hill’s Notes, 475. If the defendant had ceased to love, and 
learned to loathe her husband, or otherwise; if she had formed a 
criminal intimacy which could not be fully gratified while he stood 
in the way, and if that had been carried to a greater or less extent, 


or the contrary, it may furnish the exciting cause that prompted 





* The case of Lord Bacon has been used to illustrate how a man of high 
character and position may be guilty of a departure from the path of rec- 
titude. It was in reference to this that Pope wrote: 


“If parts allure thee, look how Bacon shines, 
The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 


Where the testimony is positive and satisfactory, then evidence of good 
character can-not avail. U. S. v. Freeman, 4 Mason, 510; Com. v. Hardy, 
2 Mass. R., 817. Unless the evidence is dubious, or the testimony pre- 
sumptive, general character, it has been said, is entitled but to little 
weight, though this is matter for the Jury to determine. State v. Wells, 
1 Coxe, 424; People v. Vane, 12 Wend. 82. It can not always avail 
against a circumstantial case, which may sometimes be so strong as to 
evercome positive testimony. The Struggle v. U.S. 9 Cranch, 71; 1 
Stark Ev., 85; 3 Macnalley’s Ev., 579, note 317, 318, to page 469; Phil 
Ey. C. & H., Notes 623, Pt. 1; see Note 293, p. 481; People v. Turrell, 
1 Wheeler, Cr. C., 84; People v. Preston, 1 Wheeler, C. C., 41. 

W. L. 
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on to crime, or the reverse; and aid in solving the question of 


guilt or innocence. It is said by Starkie, (I vol. Ev. p. 491.) 


“The connection between a man’s conduct and his motives, is one of a 
moral nature, pointed out by experience. It is by their experience of 
such connections that Juries are enabled to infer a man’s motives from hig 
acts, and also to infer what his conduct was from the motive by which he 
was known to be influenced. In criminal cases, proof that the party acs 
cused was influenced by a strong motive of interest to commit the of. 
fense, proved to have been committed, although exceedingly weak and 
inconclusive in itself, and although it be a circumstance which ought 
never to operate in proof of the corpus delicti, yet when that has once 
been established aliunde, it is a circumstance to be considered in cone 
junction with others, which plainly tend to implicate the accused.” 


And in a note it is said: 


“The total absence of any apparent motive must always operate strongly 
as a circumstance in favor of taw avaeused, especially where there is no 
reason to apprehend any unsoundness of intellect. A fortiori does the 
principal operate when the supposed agent was actuated by contrary 
motives.” 


X. Wills, in his Essay on the Principles of Circumstantial 
Evidence, in treating of the declarations of intention, says in sube 
stance that— 


“Tt is not uncommon with persons about to engage in crime, to utter 
menaces, or to make obscure and mysterious allusion to purposes and in- 
tentions of revenge, or to boast to others whose standard of moral conduct 
is the same as their own, of what they will do; or to give vent to expres- 
sions of purpose. Such declarations or allusions may be of great moment 
when clearly connected by independent evidence with some subsequent 
criminal action. The just effect of such language is to show the existence 
of the disposition, from which criminal actions proceed, to render it less im- 
probable that a person proved to have used it, would commit the offense 
charged, and to explain the real motives and character of the action But 
proof of such language can not be considered to dispense with the obliga- 
tion of strict proof of the criminal facts; for though malignant feelings 
may possess the mind, and lead to intemperate and even criminal expres- 
sions, they nevertheless may exercise but a transient influence, without 
leading to action.” 

(See review of a work on “The Theory of Presumptive Proof,” note 305 
to p. 460, Phil. Ev. Cowan & Hills’ Notes, part 1, p. 556). 
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II. 
I will now direct the attention of the Jury TO THE SEVERAL PAR- 
TICULARS WHICH MUST ALL BE FULLY ESTABLISHED, EITHER AS— 
J. FACTS PROVED, OR, 





II. As INFERENCES OF LAW THEREFROM. 
The statute defining and punishing murder in the first degree, 
reads thus : 


1. Section 1. Be tt enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That if any person shall purposely, and of deliberate and premeditated 
malice, or in the perpetration, or attempt to perpetrate any rape, arson, 
robbery or burglary, or by administering poison, or causing the same to be 
done, kill another, every such person shall be deemed guilty of murder, 
in the first degree, and, upon conviction thereof, shall suffer death. 


I, It must be proved that William Freet, named in the indict- 
: ment, is dead, and that he died before the finding of the indictment 
: by the Grand Jury, to wit: April 1st, 1863. The indictment was 
that he died on the 13th day of February, 1863, but the precise 
time is not material. The proof of the death of William Freet 
should be strong and cogent, producing the full assurance of moral 
certainty. Wharton on Homicide, 312 ; Criminal Law, Sec. 745 ; 
3 Greenleaf Ev., Sec. 30. 


; If, therefore, there be any, the least fair and reasonable doubt 
upon this point, the defendant should be acquitted. Starkie on 
t Evidence, Part 4, p. 944; 2 Hale, P. C.,290; 3 Phil. Ev., Cowan 
e 


& Hills’ Notes, 564-5, 575; 2 Leach, 581; Russ on Cr., 682. 
II. It must be proved that the death of William Freet was 








t caused by poison, and that he died in Union county,* Ohio. 

\- i  ——— — — —_— 

3 *The Ohio Crimes Act of March 7, 1845, provides— 

7 That if any person shall give any mortal blow, or administer any poison 
it to another, in any county within this State, with intent to kill, and the 


party so stricken or poisoned, thereof shall afterwards die in any other 
county or State, the person giving such mortal blow or administering such 
poison, may be tried and convicted of murder or manslaughter, as the case 
may be, in the county where such mortal blow was given, or poison admin- 
istered. 


The place of the death is therefore perhaps immaterial; but in this case 


VoL. XVI.—No. 3. 14 
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The indictment charges that his death was caused by swallow. 
ing four grains of a deadly poison called strychnine, but the amount 
is not material if death resulted from a poisonous and deadly dose, 
fatal in the particular case. On the part of the defense it is. denied 
that there is any sufficient evidence that the death of William 
Freet was the result of poison. If it should be proved that Freet is 
dead, and if there should be no proof, by symptoms or otherwise, 





as the death is avered to have occurred in Union county, and as there is 
no controversy on that point, it is safer to avoid any question as to the 
necessity of proof of this averment, and so the charge is given in the form 
above. 

And as to the venue in murder by poison, see Robbins v. State, 8 Ohio St, 
R., 156. 

In the case of State v. Priest, Common Pleas of Hardin county, (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Medical and Surgical Journal, Dec. 1863,) where a. question 
was made as to whether the poison was administered in Marion or Hardin 
county, LAWRENCE, Judge, charged the jury as follows: 

“The poison must have been administered by the defendant in Hardin 
county, Ohio; but this does not require that he should have been in Hardin 
county at any time. 

If the defendant, in Marion county or elsewhere, delivered into the hands 
of Joseph Saul, (the deceased) for the purpose of being by him swallowed 
into his body, the poison of which he died, and for the purpose that he 
should carry it to Hardin county and there swallow it, or for the purpose 
that he should carry it whithersoever he might go, and there swallow it, 
and if he having so received it of the defendant for such purpose, carried 
it to Hardin county and there swallowed it, the accused would be guilty of 
administering poison in Hardin County. 

So if in Marion county or elsewhere, the defendant delivered poisonto 
some other person with directions, and intending that it should be carried 
to Hardin county, or wheresoever Joseph Saul might. go, and there should 
be given to and swallowed by him into his body; and if in pursuance of 
that direction, it was carried into Hardin county, and there by such person 
or by his procurement, given to and swallowed by said Saul, that is an ad- 
ministering in Hardin county, even if poison had been given elsewhere 
not producing death. But if no fatal dose was administered in Hardin 
wounty, the defendant can not be convicted. 

Ifa dose was given in Marion county, which in time would have proved 
fatal, yet if an additional dose was given in Hardin county which accel- 
lerated the death, that is a sufficient administering in Hardin county.’”— 
Respublica y. Malin, 1 Dall., 33. W.L. 
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as to the cause of the death, it would be presumed to have resulted 
from natural or lawful causes. 

And if poison is éven found in the system, it may not necessarily 
or conclusively demonstrate that the patient died of poison, even 
in the absence of proof tending to show its introdtiction after death ; 
for it may be in medicinal rather than poisonous doses, or if not, 
death may possibly in fact have resulted from other causes; but 
whether so or not is for the jury to determine. Wiils on' Circwmstan- 
tial Evidence, 209. Wharton's Cr. Law, Sec.'749 ;;| Whart. Homi- 
cidé, 327 ; citing Puceinotti, 250; Deveigie IIT, p. 708; Metter- 
mater Deut. St. 8., 124. 

But it is properly said : 

“In the case of death by poisoning it is not necessary to prove the par- 
ticular substance or kind of poison used; nor to give direct and positive 
proof what is the quantity which would destroy life; nor is it necessary 
to prove that such a quantity was found in the body of the deceased. It 
is ‘sufficient if the Jury are satisfied from all the circumstances, and beyond 
reasonable doubt, that the death was caused by poison administered by 


the prisoner.”—3 Greenleaf’s Evidence, sec. 135 ; Wharton's Homicide, 328, 
826. 


In this particular case the claim is that death was caused’ by 
strychnine poison, as there is no evidence as to any other poison ; 
if not so caused, there can be no conviction. 

Whether so caused or not the Jury will determine. In this con- 
nection it is important to consider the evidence so far as it may 
tend to prove death by poisoning. The symptoms during life; the 
post mortem appearances and indications ; the fact whether strych- 
nine was found in the body by chemical analysis after death ; the 
moral circumstances and evidence tending to show the administer- 
ing of strychnine, are all, so far as they exist im evidence, to be 
carefally considered by the Jury. 

If the death of William Freet can, or cannot, be attributable to, 
or accounted for, on natural causes; if he was, or was not, sud- 
denly seized with convulsions and did, or did not, manifest symp- 
tomps which are the inevitable results of strychnine in a poisonous 


dose in the system; if the appearances after death were, or wer 
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not, those which follow the administration of such dose; if there 
was, or was not, a motive to poison the deceased by those who had 
the possession of strychnine and the means of administering it ; if 
the presence of strychnine in the body of the deceased is, or is not, 
clearly demonstrated as a matter of science and fact ; these, and 
like circumstances, together with the prisoner’s language and con- 
duct in relation to the subject, or forming part of the resgeste, and 
whatever other evidence may throw light on the question, are all 
proper to be considered with a view to determine whether the con- 
clusion is established that death has, or has not, been the result of 
poisoning by strychnine, no matter how minute may be the quan- 
tity of that poison revealed by chemical analysis. And 

III. It must be proved that defendant administered to William 
Freet strychnine, causing his death. 

The act of “administering poison,” has acquired a legal signif- 
cation, imparting not simply the prescribing or giving the drug, but 
directing and causing it to be taken. There can be no administer- 
ing unless the poison was taken into the stomach by the person to 
whom it was administered—Rodbins v. State, 8 Ohio St. Rep., 164. 
That is, the overt act of homicide by administering poison consists 
not simply in prescribing or furnishing the poison, but also in di- 
recting and causing it to be taken. If the defendant in person de- 
livered strychnine to William Freet with the intent that he should 
swallow it into his body, and if by the advice, direction or procure- 
ment of defendant it was thus swallowed, that is an administering. 
And such acts would constitute an administering, no matter under 
what name or form—in tea, on food, in powders, or drink, or under 
the name of a medicine, if defendant knew it was a poison, gave it 
in a fatal and deadly dose, and caused it to be swallowed by Wil- 
liam Freet. So, if the defendant thus knowingly placed strychnine 
in food, or drink, or with medicine, with intent that he should thus 
take it and knowing that he would, or would be likely thus to take 


it, that is an administering by her, if he in consequence thereof 


voluntarily ook it up from the position in which she placed it, and 
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swallowed it. It is not necessary to constitute an administering 
by her that he should have received it from her hands, or that she 
should stand by and deliver it to him. 





If the defendant furnished strychnine to some other person, 
whether communicating its deadly character or not, but intending 
that it should be given to and swallowed by William Freet, and 
directed that person to furnish it to him in any form, or placed it in 
a position knowing and intending that such other person would 
and should deliver it to him to be swallowed by him, and in pur- 
suance or in consequence thereof the strychnine was given to and 
swallowed by William Freet, then defendant is thereby guilty of 
an administering poison. 

If the deceased, intending to commit suicide, voluntarily took 
the strychnine, and if defendant furnished it to him, or aided him, 
she is guilty of administering —1 Bishop’s Crim. Law, 342; [ez v. 
Hughes, 5 Car. & P., 126; R.v. Alison, 8 C.& P.,418; R.v. Rus- 
sell, 1 Moody, 356. 

In all these cases or forms of administering, the defendant is not 
guilty of administering as charged in the indictment in this case, 
unless her agency in some of the forms described resulted in the 
swallowing by William Freet of THE poison OF WHICH he died. 

But there is another view of this feature of the case. 

On the part of the State it is claimed that William Freet died of 
strychnine on the evening of the 13th of February, 1863; that 
Lothrop Converse on that day procured strychnine in Columbus 
and in the afternoon and evening of that day twice visited the 
house of William Freet, where defendant was, and in some form 
induced her to administer the poison, or, by her co-operation, so 
placed it that it was taken, and produced death. 

For the defense, it is maintained, among other things, that there 
is no sufficient evidence that Mary Freet knew of, or participated 
in, any such purposes or acts, or in any way aided their accomp- 
lishment, or knew of the presence of strychnine, if it was thus car- 
ried there. 
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If Converse procured the strychnine which caused the death of 
William Freet ; carried it to his house, and there deposited it, in 
medicine, in tea, in food, or drink, knowing that it would, or was 
likely to be, and intending that it should be, taken and swallowed 
into the body of William Freet, and if, in consequence thereof, it 
was so swallowed, that would be an administering of poison by 
Converse.—Summons v. State, 9 Western Law Journal, 411. 

And if Mary Freet knew of these purposes and acts, was pres- 
ent aiding and abetting them, with the felonious design to poison 
William Freet, contributing to accomplish that purpose, and if the 
result was that the strychnine was swallowed, as stated, then she, 
too, as well as Converse, is guilty of administering poison.* Com. 
v. Desmarteau, 24 Boston Law Rep. 155, July, 1861; Rez v. 
O’ Brien, 1 Dennison C. C.9; Rex v. Downey, 1 Dennison, C. C. 
62; Arch. Cr. Pl. 12; 3 Greenl. Ev. 138; 1 Greenl. Ev. 111; Fos- 
ter 259, 350; R.y. Culkin, 5 OC. & P. 121; 1 Hale P. C. 461; 
1 Russ on Crimes, 26; Reg. v. Tylor, 8 C. & P. 616. In other 
words, if she knew of such felonious design on the part of Con- 
verse, and for the purpose of accomplishing it, rendered assistance 
to him in any form, either to aid his access to the house, or by 
producing or pointing out to him food, medicine, tea or drink in 


which to deposit strychnine, and this resulted in causing the poison 





* Greenleaf says: ‘In order to prove that the prisoner was the guilty 
agent, it is not necessary to show that the fatal deed was done immediate- 
ly hy his own hand. If he were actually present aiding and abetting the 
deed, or constructively present by performing his part in an unlawful and 
felonious enterprise expected to result in homicide, such as by keeping watch 
at a distance, to prevent surprise, or the like, and a murder is committed 
by some other of the party, in pursuance of the original design; or if he 
combined with others to commit an unlawful act, with the resolution to 
overcome all opposition by force, and it results in murder; or if he em- 
ploy another person unconscious of guilt, such as an idiot or child of ten- 
der age, as the instrument of his crime, he is guilty, as the principal and 
immediate offender, and the charge against him as such will be supported 
by evidence of these facts. W. L. 
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to be swallowed as alleged, then the defendant is guilty of admin- 
istering poison. 

The Jury will consider all the evidence to ascertain if in any of 
these forms the defendant is or is not guilty of administering 
poison. If there be no evidence to show the actual possession of 
strychnine by defendant, or her knowledge of its presence, that is 
a circumstance, the importance of which should not be overlooked. 
But the absence of such evidence should not relieve from guilt, if 
other circumstances establish it to a moral certainty. 

The jury may properly inquire, had Converse strychnine; had 
he the opportunity during the afternoon of February 13th, of min- 
gling it with powders or medicine provided for William Freet ; 
could he do so unobserved by defendant; how did it compare in 
appearance with calomel and Dover’s powder mixed ; or could he 
in some form mingle poison with any medical solution or other 
matter—the wafers, if such they were—prepared in which to ad- 
minister such medicine, in the temporary or other absence or inat- 
tention of defendant, or without her knowledge. 

And it may be material to inquire how soon after strychnine is 
administered it will manifest indications of its dangerous effects ; 
whether powders of medicine were administered by defendant, and 
when; whether tea and toasted bread, by whom prepared, and 
when; if convulsions followed, when? These and every other 
fact and circumstance which may enlighten the Jury, whether in- 
dicating a previous purpose to poison, if such evidence there be, 
or the absence of such design, or as demonstrating a gentle and 
peaceable nature, as well as the absence of any sufficient evidence 
of guilt, if such there be, are all to be considered to ascertain if 
crime is shown to a moral certainty. 

Was strychnine placed in the milk in which Freet was to eat 
mush? Was the mush made bitter with salt to destroy the taste 
of strychnine in his milk? Was this mush and milk the cause of 
the cat’s death ? 
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You will give due inquiry to all facts and motives. And, 

IV. To authorize a conviction of murder in the first degree, it 
must be proved not only that the defendant administered strych- 
nine, as stated, but that its administration was accompanied by 
these circumstances, to-wit, that defendant did it : 

1. KNOWING IT TO BE A DEADLY POISON; 

UNLAWFULLY IN A POISONOUS DOSE ; 

PURPOSELY ; 

For THE PURPOSE AND INTENT TO KILL WILLIAM F Reet; 
In UNION couNTY. 

Some of these must be proved as MATTERS OF FACT, while oth- 
ers may be thus made manifest, or may appear as PRESUMPTIONS 
OR INFERENCES OF LAW, from facts so proved, and this makes it 
necessary to explain them a little more in detail. And, 

I. The defendant cannot be convicted of murder in the first 
degree, unless she administered strychnine knowing it to be a deadly 
poison. It is not necessary that she should have known the name 
of the poison if she knew it was a deadly poison, but if she did 
not know what the material was, it must be affirmatively proved 
that she knew its poisonous and deadly character. 

But if the State has proved the administration by the accused of 
strychnine, or any other poison equally well known, and that she 
knew it was strychnine or such other poison that she administered, 
and death has resulted, a presumption arises in the absence of any 
other proof that she knew the deadly character of the drug, and ' 
intended to kill. Farrer v. State, 2 Ohio St. R. 75. 

In other words, if she administered strychnine knowing it to be 
strychnine, the law presumes her knowledge of its deadly charac- 
ter, and it is not necessary, therefore, otherwise to prove it. But 
the circumstances may rebut this presumption, and whether they 
do so or not is for the jury to determine. 

For the defence it is maintained that the accused did not admin- 


ister any poison, but if so, that it does not appear that she knew 
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it was strychnine or other deadly poison. How this is the Jury 
will determine. And, 

II. Was strychnine administered unlawfully and in a poisonous 
dose ? 

If the State should prove the administration by the accused of 
strychnine, knowing it to be such, and that death has resulted, a 





presumption arises that it was unlawfully administered, and, of 
course, in a poisonous dose. Farrer v. State, 2 Ohio St. R. 75. 

But as strychnine and other poisons are sometimes used medi- 
cinally, and may be administered in other than fatal doses, and for 
legitimate purposes, if there be sufficient evidence to authorize the 
conclusion that strychnine was admistered in good faith as a cura- 
tive, or for a legitimate purpose, but that death has unfortunately 
resulted, then there could be no conviction for murder. 

Thus, in Commonwealth v. Keeper of Prison, 2 Ashmead, 227, 
Kine, Judge, remarks : 


“Suppose, for instance, a quack should administer a poisonous drug, not 
with intent to kill, but under the honest but mistaken idea of relieving his 
patient; but when, from the magnitude of the dose, death ensues. Here 
would be a case of killing by poison, but not one of murder by poison; for 
who could regard such a case as one of willful, premeditated, and deliber- 
ate killing ?” 


And WHARTON remarks on this case : 


“Tt is submitted that the illustration used of an overdose by a quack, is 
not quite in point. Death from such a cause would not, at common law, be 
murder.— Wharton on Homicide, 359. 


And see page 131; 1 Hale, 429; 4 Bl. Com. 197; R.v. Van 
Butchell, 3 C. & P., 629; Wharton’s Crim. Law, sec. 1015—Not 
any crime ; Com. v. Thompson, 6 Mass. R., 134; Starkie’s Ev. Pt. 
4, p. 949, n. 

And so is the law in Ohio, Robbins v. State, 8 Ohio St. Rep., 
178, 157. And, 


III. The defendant is not guilty of any crime unless she pur- 





posely administered strychnine. 


That is, if strychnine was administered by mistake, supposing 
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it was some other substance, or in some other preparation, as in 
medicine or food, or drink, without a knowledge of its presence, as 
the result of accident, mistake, or even negligence ; in such case 
there would be no criminal guilt. 

The acts which constitute the administering must have been in- 
tentional, and done for the purpose of causing strychnine to be 
swallowed by the deceased. 

But if the accused administered the strychnine, the law presumes 
it was purposely administered, and the circumstances of necessity, 
accident, or infirmity, which justify excuse, or extenuate the act, 
are to be proved by the accused, unless they arise out of the evi- 
dence produced against her—Starkie’s Ev., pt. 4, p. 948. And, 

IV, At common law in England, and most of the States, a spe- 
cific purpose to kill is not necessary to constitute the crime of mur 
der. But it is now settled in Ohio that in homicide committed in 
administering poison, the administration of the poison must be ac- 
companied with, or prompted by, a purpose to kill. 

The defendant, therefore, cannot be convicted of murder unless 
she administered to William Freet strychnine with intent to cause 
his death. An intent, distinctly formed, (*) premeditated and de- 
liberated on, even for a moment before it is carried into act, is 
enough.— Keenan v. Com., Pa. Sup. Ct., May, 1863, 11 Pittsburg 
Legal Journal, 1. 

But it must be a purpose the result of intellectual faculties, not 
that instinctive and spontaneous reaction of the mind and body 
against insult or injury—the outgushing of a blind and thoughtless 
rage, which is often the result of no distinctly formed intention. 

And by a construction of the statute, departing somewhat from 
its language and the tenor of former decisions, it is now, until the 


Supreme Court shall otherwise determine, to be regarded as settled 





(*) Linsert in the text the words “premeditated and deliberated on,” 
merely to follow a dictum of Bartley, C.J., in Robbins v. State, and in 
note at the conclusion of the case I give my reasons for believing they 
should be here omitted. Ww. lL 
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that there can be no conviction for murder in the first degree unless 
in a case where there is a PREMEDITATED intention to destroy life, 
Thus, in Rodbins v. State, 8 Ohio St. Rep., 181, it is said: 





“In a recent decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania it was held 
that a premeditated intention to destroy life is indispensable in order to consti- 
tute murder in the first degree under the statute of that State.—Johngon v. 
Com., 24 Pa. St. R., 887. Now, the term murder, used in the Pennsylvania 
statute, although it imports a homicide with malice aforethought, it does not 
per se import an intentional killing. And if premeditated intention to destroy 
life is essential to murder in the first degree under the Pennsylvania statute 
with what reason could it be dispensed with in any reasonable interpretation 
of the statute of Ohio?” 


Premeditation requires action of the mind—it is an exercise of 
the intellectual faculties, calling into requisition reason, reflection, 
judgment and decision.—Clark v. State, 12 Ohio R., 494. 

But, as already stated, the law fixes no particular time during 
which it must exist ; it is the actual existence of the premeditation 
which the law requires, no matter how short the time may be.— 
Shoemaker v. State, 12 Ohio R., 52. 

In murder cases generally, where the killing is proved against 
a party, and nothing more, the presumption of law is that it was 
done purposely, but not with premeditated purpose, and so is only 
murder in the second degree.—State v. Turner, Wright’s R., 20. 

But when poison is administered with a purpose to kill, resulting 
in death, the law presumes that the purpose was premeditated. The 
turpitude of the act itself furnishes all the evidence of premedita- 
tion which the law, in the absence of any rebutting evidence, re- 
quires.—Robbins v. State, 8 Ohio St. R., 132, 186. 

The premeditation, therefore, becomes important, as the crime 
would be reduced to murder in the second degree by evidence prov- 
ing its absence or raising a reasonable doubt of its existence. 

It may be difficult, I will not now say impossible, to conceive of 
an intentional killing by poison, without premeditation as to such 
intention, but the possibility of such case—the question whether 


the evidence makes such case where there is any proof that might 
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tend in that direction, is one which the law entrusts to the decision 
of the jury. 

Where the State proves the administration by the accused of 
strychnine knowing it to be such, and death has resulted therefrom, 
a presumption arises in the absence of any other proof that the de- 
fendant intended to kill—Farrer v. State, 2 Ohio St. R., 75. 

This legal presumption may be aided and strengthened by ex- 
press proof of actual intention to kill, by any evidence showing it, 

The purpose or intention to kill implies an act of the will—an 
intention, a design, to do the act. 

The presumption of an intent to kill, and the evidence in aid of 
it, may be rebutted by any satisfactory proof which negatives its 
existence or raises a reasonable doubt thereof—Com. v. York, 9 
Metc., 93; 2 Bennett & Heard’s Lead. Cr. C., 504. Com. v. Brad- 
Jord, 9 Metc., 268; Com. v. McKie, 1 Gray’s Mass. R., 61; 1 Ben- 
nett & Heard’s L. Cr. C., 352. 

Thus if the proof in a given case should show that strychnine was 
administered only in a medicinal dose, and especially by a physician, 
or other person in good faith prescribing for the purpose of effecting 
a cure, in a case where it might be proper, the presumption 
of law would be that death was not intended, since the law pre- 
sumes only that the natural and usual consequences will follow 
from an act. But where there is an intent to kill, and all the 
other elements of murder present, if death should unaccountably, 
or from special circumstances or conditions of the system, but cer- 
tainly result from the administration of less than an ordinary pois 
onous dose, it would still be murder. 1 Hale, 428, Stark. Evy 
pt. 4, p. 947. And so if the circumstances of a case should show 


that a poison were administered for the purpose of procuring an 


abortion, and death ensued, especially by one ignorant of the fatal 


effect of the poison, that could not constitute murder in the first 
degree, although it might be manslaughter, or be otherwise put 
ished under the statutes relating to that subject. Rodbdins v. Ohio, 
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§ Ohio St. R., 131, 190; Com. v. Keeper of Prison, 2 Ashmead, 
927; Wharton on Homicide, 359; State v. Dowd, 19 Cown. R 
391; 2 Bishop, Cr. L., 658; Souther v. Com. 7 Grat., 673. 


“In the proof of intention,” says Greanleaf, “it is not always neces- 
sary that the evidence should apply directly to the particular act with 





the commission of which the party is charged for the unlawful intent 
in the particular case, may well be inferred (with circumstances euffi- 
ciently convincing in the particular case,) from a similar intent proved 
to have existed (against the same person) in other transactions done be- 
fore that time.’ Evidence, vol. 3, sec. 15. 


If there be satisfactory proof of an attempt by defendant to 
administer poison to William Freet, recently before the time of 
his death, if in his coffee and milk the poison existed, placed 
there by defendant, this circumstance should not be overlooked, 
but the Jury will not fail to bear in mind the necessity of as- 
certaining whether such attempts are established before they 
should be regarded as evidence of guilt. 

If you find the essential facts of murder in the first degree 
to exist beyond a reasonable doubt, you will return a verdict ac- 
cordingly. 

But if you do not find these, you will proceed to inquire is 
the defendant guilty of murder in the second degree? 

It will be observed I have not named either malice or delib- 
erate and premeditated malice as an ingredient of the crime of 
murder in the first degree. Until recently all the reported cases 
of murder by poisoning in Ohio treated this as an element of 
the crime, not because the statute in terms so declared, but be- 
cause its general purpose was regarded as leaving homicide com- 
mitted “in the perpetration or attempt to perpetrate avy rape, 
arson, or robbery, or by administering poison,” as the crime thus 
committed existed at common law, that is, killing with deliberate 
and premeditated malice, but not necessarily with a specific intent 
to kill. 

But in Robins v. State, 8 Ohio St. R., 187; Bartley C. J., in 


speaking of an intentional killing by poison, says: “ Malice is 
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not made essential in order to constitute the crime” of muvder jn 7 
the frst degree. And see page 85. ° 
But it is also said in the same case that in “homicide effected by ad. i 
ministering poison, or causing the same to be done, the danger and 0 
atrocity of the means and manner of the killing supplies the place of 
the deliberate and premeditated malice. * * Indeed, intentional killing 
by means of administering poison includes, and per see, imports malice, t 
so that it would be mere tautology to mention malice as a distinguish. t 
ing. feature in the definition of it. And the atrocity of this kind of 
homicide precludes the necessity of the inquiry whether the malice which ' 
it imports is deliberate or not.” Page 187 and 189. I 
From this it will be understood that malice is not made a part 1 
of the statutory definition of the crime of murder in the first de. ( 
gree, though every intentional killing by poison conclusively im. 1 


ports malice, so that it necessarily exists in fact as an’ element 
of the crime. And this leads us to the inquiry is the defendant 
guilty of murder in the second degree ? 

This statute makes this further provision : 


2. Sec. II. That if any person shall purposely and maliciously, but 
without deliberation and premeditation, kill another, every such person 
shall be deemed guilty of murder in the second degree, and, on convic- 
tion thereof, shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary, and kept at hard 
labor, during life. 


Murder in the first and second degree, by ordinary violence, 
may be thus defined murder in the first degree, is an intentional 
killing, with deliberate and premeditated malice, while murder 
in the second degree is an intentional malicious killing, but with- 
out deliberation and premeditation. 





But murder in the first degree by administering poison is de- 
scribed a little differently. 

It is a killing by administering poison with a premeditated* 
purpose to kill. | 

The only difference between murder in the first and second 
degree by poisoning therefore consists in this, that in the first 
degree PREMEDITATED* purpose to kill is essential, while in the 









* In a note at the end of the case I have given my reasons for be- 
lieving ‘hat premeditation is not necessary to constitute murder in the 
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second degree the purpose to kill is requisite, but not a premedi- 
tated purpose ; and malice Is by the statute an element.of murder 
in the second degree, while it is not a statutory descriptive ele- 
ment, but is so in fact in murder in the first degree. 

If, therefore, every fact exists necessary to constitute murder in 
the first degree, except only that the premeditation, as applied to 
the purpose to kill, is disproved, or if there is areasonable doubt of 
its existence, then you should find the defendant guilty only of 
murder in the second degree. And if the malice implied from the 
unlawful administration of poison is shown to be wanting in the 
qualities of deliberation and premeditation, then the crime is only 
murder in the second degree. That is, in murder in the second de- 
gree by poisoning, the essential facts are these : 

lL THe DgATH OF Wo. FReeqin THE COUNTY. 
II. THAT HE DIED OF POISON. 

III. ADMINISTERED BY DEFENDANT. 

IV. IN THE COUNTY. 

V. KNOWING IT TO BE A DEADLY POISON. 

These must be proved, by circumstances or otherwise, beyond a 
reasonable doubt. The non-existence, or a reasonable doubt of the 
existence of any one of these essential facts, should acquit the de- 
fendant. 

There are other elements of the crime, as,— 

I, THE PURPOSE TO KILL WITHOUT DELIBERATION AND PRE- 
MEDITATION. 


II. Mauice accompanying the purpose and its execution,* 





first degree by means of poisoning, and that consequently it is impos- 
sible that an intentional killing by means of poison can be murder in 
the second degree. Wk, 


* Much of the law and the learning on this subject relates to malice, de- 
liberation and premeditation, and as to what is proper evidence of these, 
either as matter of fact, or as presumption of law on given facts in ordi- 
nary cases of murder by violence. 

Thus in England, and some of the States of this Union, in all cases 
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shown by the proof not to be accompanied with the qualities of de- 
liberation and premeditation, if that be possible. 

The same evidence and circumstances which would rebut, dis. 
prove, or raise a reasonable doubt of the death, its cause, the ad- 
ministration by defendant of poison, her knowledge of what it was, 
or of its deadly character, the purpose to kill, or the existence of 
malice, and what I have said in relation to them, apply as well to 
murder in the second as in the first degree. 

But as a premeditated purpose to kill, and deliberate and pre- 
meditated malice are presumed from the fact of killing by poison, 
knowing it to be such, it is the sworn duty of the Jury to find the 
defendant guilty of murder in the first degree, if the other neces- 
sary facts are proved, unless on the whole evidence such premedi- 
tation or deliberation is disproved, or there is a reasonable doubt of 
their existence. 

The important inquiry in this connection is this :—Was there 
premeditation or not ? 

And in this connection you will distinctly bear in mind thatthe 
atrocity of an intentional killing by poison, affords such convine- 
ing evidence of deliberate and premeditated malice, that it cannot 
be overcome except by proof of a satisfactory character, either to 


disprove it or raise a reasonable doubt of its existence. 





when the fact of killing by the accused is proved, the law presumes 
that it was done with deliberate and premeditated malice, unless this 
inference is rebutted by the evidence; while in Ohio the law generally 
only infers from the fact of killing, malice, unless rebutted, but not the 
deliberation and premeditation. Roscoe’s Crim. Ev., 21; Com. v. York, 
9 Met., 98; 2 Bennett & Heard, L. Cr. C., 512; State v. Turner, Wright B., 
20; Stark Ev., pt.4, p. 948; Addis’ Pa R., 138, 161, 257, 282; 2 Halsted R., 
£220; Com. v. O'Harra, Wharton’s Digest, 148. 

But in cases of homicide committed in administering poison, the turpi- 
tude of the felonious act is made to supply the place of the deliberate and 
premeditated malice described in the statute. That is, where death re- 
sults from the unauthorized administration of poison, the law presumes 
therefrom deliberate and premeditated malice, and when this is not rebut- 
ted, no other or further evidence is required of it. Robbins v. State, 8 
Ohio State R., 132, 186. W. L. 
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And it must be remembered the law does not fix any period of 
time, during which the deliberation and premeditation must have 
existed. Ifthe defendant actually formed the purpose to kill, and 
deliberated and premeditated upon it before she performed the act, 
she would be guilty of murder in the first degree, however short 
the time might have been between the purpose and its execution. 

It is not time that constitutes the distinctive difference between 
murder in the first and second degree; but it is the actual exist- 
ence of such purpose, deliberation and premeditation, followed by 
or accompanying the act resulting in death, that constitutes mur- 
der in the first degree; it matters not how short the time, if the 
defendant had turned it over in her mind, weighed and deliberated 
upon it. Shoemaker v. State, 12 Ohio R., 52. 

If the evidence and circumstances in this case show the admin- 
istration of the poison by defendant in a fatal dose, resulting in 
the death of William Freet, but if they also rebut or disprove the 
legal presumption arising from the facts stated, of a premeditated 
purpose to kill, and if all the other facts which I have described 
are proved, then it is the duty of the jury to find the defendant 
guilty of murder in the second degree—no more, no less. 

It may be difficult to conceive of a case of the unlawful, willful 
administration of a deadly poison, with a purpose to kill, by one 
having knowledge of its fatal effects resulting in death, where the 
crime could be less than murder in the first degree; and it would 
be a reproach to the administration of justice; it would indeed be 
moral perjury on the part of the jury, if the rules of law should 
be evaded to escape from the duty of rendering the verdict which 
the law and the evidence requires. 

And yet there are cases where the courts have sustained ver- 
dicts for murder in the second degree, where death has resulted 
from poisoning. State v. Dowd, 19 Conn. R. 391; Robdins v. 
State, 8 Ohio St. R. 131, 195; Wharton on Homicide, 361, 359 ; 

VoL. XVI.—No. 3. 15 
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Com. v. Keeper of Prison, 2 Ashmead, 227; Souther v. Com, 
7 Grat. 673. 

Thus in the case of the State v. Dowd, 19 Conn. R. 391, under 
a statute somewhat unlike that of Ohio, but for the purpose of this 
ease, not differing from our statute, as it has been construed, the 
court read : 

“It [the statute] provides that murder perpetrated by means of poison, 
or by lying in wait, or by any other kind of willful, deliberate and premed.- 
itated killing, shall be murder in the first degree; thereby implying that 
in all cases the crime must be the result of a willful, deliberate aud premed- 
itated act. Hence if any casecan be supposed where murder may be com- 


mitted by means of poison, and not bethe result of such an act, then acon- 
viction of murder in the second degree may be legal.” 


The learned Judge did not venture to state a hypothetical case 
of murder in the second degree, by poison administered witha 
purpose to kill. 

I am not able to state a hypothetical case, or give a supposable 
set of facts which would justify such verdict ; and yet, if such case 
can exist consistently with the rules of law I have given, and if 
this is such case, it is the duty of the jury so to find, under the 
Ohio statute and decisions, which expressly require the jury to 
pass on the degree of murder. 

MAtice is an element in the crime of murder in the second de- 
degree. Malice is an intentional, unlawful design to injure with- 
out just cause or provocation. It is a willfully formed design to 
do another a substantial, unlawful injury whether such design be 
prompted by deliberate hatred, or revenge, by the hope of gain, or 
other depraved motive, or springs from the wantonness and de- 
pravity of a heart regardless of social duty and fatally bent on 
mischief. State v. Summons, 9 Western Law Journal, 411; Com. 
v. York, 9 Metc. 93; 2 Bennett and Heard L. Cr. C. 504; State v. 
Walker, 8 West. Law Jl. 147. See Com.v. Webster, 5 Cush. 296+ 

The evil purpose, the design to injure, whatever its form may 
be prompted by, or indulged in to gratify anger, hatred, revenge, or 


other evil motive toward an individual, or it may be such evil de- 
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sign to thus injure indiscriminately any one who may come in the 
way, or the people generally, or any portion of them. 

It implies and requires an exercise of the will, the judgment, 
reason, thought, intention. 

It should be distinguished from blind impulse, the result of 
“sudden quarrel.” 

It should be distinguished from overpowering sudden anger 
from recent provocation, which, for the time, dethrones thought, or 
negatives the idea of any distinctly formed intention clearly felt, 
perceived, understood in the mind, with a knowledge of its conse- 
quences. 

Malice may not always be cool, but it cannot exist unless the 
wicked motive is guided by the faculties of the mind, evil indeed 
though they be. In other words, mere passion er impulse is not 
malice, when the man cannot control himself; when animal excite- 
ment, not reason, rules the conduct. The infirmities ef human 
nature are such that the man may be lost in excitement, the furor 
it produces, and that reduces homicide to manslaughter where the 
malice is absent. 

The jury will have no difficulty as to this element of the crime. 
If there was not a purpose to kill, the defendant cannot be con- 
vieted of murder in the second degree. 

If there was such purpose to kill distinctly formed, that is con- 
clusive evidence of malice. In such case it could not be absent, 
if the defendant was rational and had reached years of discretion, 
and acted without a justifiable right or excuse for killing. 


“Malice,” says Judge Wright, “is implied where the killing is sudden, 
without any or great provocation; and, also, where the act done, necessa- 
rily shows a depraved heart, as the giving of poison.” —Wright’s Rep. 27; 
2 Hale, 455. 


State v. Summers, 19 Western Law Journal, 412; 3 Greenl. Ev. 
14,15, 145; 9 Mete. 103; 3 Gray, 463; 8 C. & P. 35; 2 Strobh. 
77; 2Gratt. 594; 2 Stark Ev.515; Foster 255, 262; 1 Hale P. C. 

38; 1 Hawk. P. C.B.; 1 Ch.81, sec. 54; Saunder’s case, Plowd. 
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473; Gore's case,9 Rep. 81; Robbins v. State, 8 Ohio St. R. 186; 
3 Stark. Ev. 492. 

The legal presumption of malice may be aided by evidence of 
its existence in fact, that is of express malice, as distinguished 
from that which is only implied; as by proof showing the settled 
and formed purpose to kill, or other unlawful design to injure. 

But this legal presumption, and the evidence in aid of it, may be 
rebutted, by proof showing the absence of malice, but not without 
disproving or raising a reasonable doubt as to the existence of a 
purpose to kill, or a lawful cause or excuse for the killing, or want 
of capacity on the part of the accused. It has been suggested by 
able judges that deliberate and premeditated malice is conclusively 
implied from death, even unintentionally, resulting from the com- 
mission of a rape, arson, or robbery. But it is not so as to murder 
by poisoning. Per Swan and Brinkerhoff, J, J., dissenting, in 
Robbins v. State, 8 Ohio St. R. 196, and authorities ante. 

Malice may consist alone in a formed purpose to kill without 
premeditation ; if the purpose is premeditated, then the malice is 
premeditated, and a deliberate killing with such premeditated pur- 
pose is clearly murder in the first degree. 

But there may be malice where there is no purpose to kill, and 
it may be with or without deliberation and premeditation. Thus 
at common law, by which a purpose to kill was not indispensable 
to constitute murder a general, wreckless, depraved, wicked design 
to INJURE materially, either a particular individual or any one 
that might come in the way, or a mass of persons generally, 
evincing a heart regardless of social duty, and fatally bent on mis- 
chief, was malice, and so it is now. 

Now, if such “ deliberate and premeditated malice” should exist 
in a case of killing by ordinary violence, with a purpose to kill, 
though the purpose was only once distinctly formed, but not delib- 
erate and premeditated—not turned over in the mind—that would 


be murder in the first degree. And, if it be possible that a pur- 
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pose to kill by poison could exist without being a premeditated pur- 
pose, then that would be a case also of malice, but not premeditated 
malice, and so would be murder in the second degree, and it would 
be so even if accompanied by that other premeditated malice which 
I have described as existing independently, of a purpose to kill, 
and without such purpose being an ingredient of it. It could not 
be murder in the first degree under that ruling of the Supreme 
Court which requires a premeditated purpose to kill to constitute 
murder in the first degree by poisoning ; and it must be murder in 
the second degree, because it has malice arising from the purpose 
to kill, and the superadded premeditated general malice could not 
change the result since it could not be murder in the first degree 
by means of poison, though it would be if the means were the less 
atrocious description of ordinary violence. 

There are frequently cases where such superadded qualities do 
not affect the grade of the crime. Nichols v. State, 8 Ohio St. R. 
435. 

I have thus stated the law more at large on the subject of mur- 
der in the second degree, because the Supreme Court, in Robbins v. 
State, 8 Ohio St. R. 195, use this language : 


‘In the case of the State v. Dowd, 19 Conn, R. 391, the Supreme Court 
of Connecticut, in full consideration, sustained a verdict for murder in the 
second degree on an indictment for murder in the first degree by poison. 
If this could be done under the peculiar phraseology of the statute of 
Connecticut, which is identical with that of Pennsylvania, above recited, 
there certainly could not be a question as to its regularity under the stat- 
ute of Ohio.” 


While, therefore, I say the jury may lawfully find such verdict, 
I must say the power to render it, is not a power to disregard the 
law. 

If a Jury can say on the evidence that there is a reasonable 
doubt whether a purpose to kill by poisoning is or is not premedi- 
tated, when by law premeditation exists, if the purpose is distinctly 
formed, turned over in the mind, and deliberated on though but for 
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a moment, then may there be murder in the second degree by 
poisoning. 

Whatever you do, do justice according to law without bringing 
disgrace on your name, reproach on the administration of justice, 
and the law itself into contempt. 

If the evidence makes a case of murder in the second degree, 
you will so say in your verdict. But if not, you will proceed to 
inqure, is the accused guilty of manslaughter ? 

The statute makes this provision : 


Section III. That if any person shall unlawfully kill another without 
malice, either upon sudden quarrel* or unintentionally, while the slayer 
is in the commission of some unlawful act; every such person shall be 
deemed guilty of manslaughter, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be im- 
prisoned in the penitentiary, and kept at hard labor, not more than ten 
years, nor less than one year. 


If the evidence in this case should prove the intentional unlaw- 
ful administration of strychnine by defendant to William Freet, 
resulting in death, and if the evidence should further rebut both 
the existence of malice and an intention to kill, then she would 
be guilty of manslaughter only, and so should be the verdict. 

The absence of malice and an intention to kill generally dis- 
tinguishes manslaughter from other grades of homicide. But if 
the defendant was actuated by malice, and caused the death of 
William Freet by the unlawful intentional administration of strych- 
nine to him, yet if the purpose to kill alone was wanting, then the 
defendant is guilty of manslaughter—no more, no less—and 80 
should be the verdict. Nichols v. State. 8 Ohio St. R. 435. 

And if she unlawfully intentionally administered the strychnine 
to William Freet, even without a knowledge of its deadly or dan- 





* «Reasonable protection,” says O'Neil, J., in State v. Crank, 2 Rich. 75, 
“ weduces a killing upon a consequent sudden heat of passion to manslaugh- 
ter. What is reasonable provocation? It is as various as the different 
state and relations of man. Two freemen are equal, the slightest touching 
of the one by the other in a rude, insolent, or angry manner, might reduce 
a killing to manslaughter.” 
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gerous character and without a purpose to kill, and thereby caused 
his death, she is guilty of manslaughter. 

In other words: If the defendant unlawfully, but intentionally, 
administered to William Freet, at Union county, strychnine poison, 
of which he died by means of a poisonous dose, and thereby 
caused his death, but without any intention to kill, whether with 
or without malice, whether the defendant knew its deadly charac- 
ter or not, from any evil unlawful motive, then she is guilty of 
manslaughter. 

In the case already stated of the administration of poison to 
produce an abortion, but without intent to kill the person to whom 
administered, but resulting in her death, the crime would be man- 
slaughter. Robbins v. State, 8 Ohio St. R. 192. 

And a case might possibly arise where poison might be admin- 
istered in a transport of anger so sudden and overwhelming as to 
show the absence of malice and purpose to kill, and in such case 
the crime might, with the proof of the other necessary facts, be 
manslaughter only. There may be an instinctive and spontaneous 
reaction of mind and body against insult and injury, or from other 
cause, which is often the result of no distinctly formed intention, 
readily distinguishable from a clearly formed intent to take life. 
Keenan v. Com., Sup. Court Pa., May, 1863; 11 Pittsburgh Legal 
Journal, 1. 

It was properly said by Judge Thurman in the case of the 
State v. Sammons, 9 Western Law Journal, 411: 


“That the term malice in its legal acceptation has a more extensive 
meaning than in its ordinary colloquial sense. In common parlance we 
‘ire apt to associate the ideas of malice with the passions of anger, hatred, 
or revenge; but malice in contemplation of law may exist without the 
presence of either of these passions. Indeed, the fact of suddenly excited 
anger oftentimes rebuts the presumption of malice; [to which I will 
add, and also may sometimes rebut the presumption of a purpose to kill;] 
asin the case of an unpremeditated fight, or affray; and some of the acts 
esteemed in law among the most deliberately malicious, are committed 
without either anger, revenge, or hatred.” 


Com. v. York, 9 Met. 93, 104; 2 Bennett and Heard Lead. Cr. 
©. 504; Statev. Walker, 8 West. Law Journal, 147. See Com. 
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v. Webster, 5 Cush. 296; 3 Green. Ev. 14; 4B. &C. 255; Wills 
v. Noys, 12 Pick, 324; McPherson v. Daniels, 10 B. & C. 272, 

If the defendant was furnished with strychnine without a knowl- 
edge of its dangerous character, and purposely and unlawfully ad- 
ministered it to William Freet, from any unlawful motive, without 
his consent, without any intention to kill, without malice, deceiy- 
ing him as to what it was, and his death resulted, in that unlawful 
act and such consequences, the defendant would be guilty of man- 
slaughter. 

It is not my purpose to recapitulate the evidence introduced to 
prove and to disprove the allegations of the indictment. It will 
be proper for you to consider them all fairly, faithfully, fully, hon- 
estly, with a view to ascertain the truth. When you have done 
all this, you will determine whether the evidence, beyond a reason- 
able doubt, establishes every fact necessary to constitute the guilt 
of the defendant. 

You will bring to your deliberations the best powers of your 
minds and an honest consciencious purpose to do justice to the 
State and the accused. If, after all this, you entertain a reasona- 
ble doubt of the defendant’s guilt, it will be your duty to acquit. 
If, on the other hand, her guilt is fully proved by the evidence, it 
will be your duty to return a verdict of guilty, however unpleasant 
that duty may be. 

If you find the defendant not guilty of any crime, you will sim- 
ply say so in your verdict. 

If you find her guilty the statute makes this provision : 


“That in all trials for murder the Jury before whom such trial is had, if 
they find the prisoner guilty thereof, shall ascertain in their verdict 
whether it be murder in the first or second degree, or manslaughter.” 
8 Ohio St. R. 194; State v. Dowd, 19 Conn. 391; Johnson vy. Com. 24 Pa. St. 
R. 386. 


If, therefore, you find the defendant guilty of murder in the first 


degree, you will, in your verdict, say : 


“We, the Jury, find the defendant, Mary Freet, guilty of murder in the 
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first degree, in manner and in form as she stands charged in the indict- 


ment.” 


It will not be sufficient to say only that you find her guilty, or 
that you find her guilty of murder, or guilty in manner and form 
as she stands charged. 

If you find the defendant not guilty of murder in the second 
degree, you will so say in your verdict. 

If you find her guilty of murder in the second degree, and not 
guilty of murder in the first degree, you will say in your verdict : 

“We, the Jury, find the defendant, Mary Freet, not guilty of murder in 
the first degree, in manner and form as she stands charged in the indict- 


ment; hut we, the Jury, find the defendant guilty of murder in the second 
degree, in manner and form as she stands charged in the indictment.” 


If you find the defendant not guilty of either murder in the first 
or second degree, but guilty of manslaughter, your verdict will 
be: 


“We, the Jury, find the defendant, Mary Freet, not guilty of murderin 
the first degree, and not guilty of murder in the second degree, in manner 
and form as she stands charged in the indictment. 

But we, the Jury, find the defendant, Mary Freet, guilty of manslaughter 
in manner and form as she stands charged in the indictment.” 


Your verdict will be delivered orally in court. 
The Jury retired, and in about one hour returned a verdict of 


NOT GUILTY. 


NOTE. 

At common law a purpose to kill was not an ingredient of mur- 
der—malice aforethought (deliberate and premeditated) was. The 
statute of Ohio changed the common law so as to make a purpose 
to kill essential to the crime, and created the grades of murder in 
the first and second degree ; the only difference being that murder 
in the first degree is an intention to kill, with deliberate and pre- 
meditated malice; while murder in the second degree is an in- 
tentional malicious killing, without deliberation and premeditation. 
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Now the deliberation and premeditation might, if the statute go 
enacted, apply either to the 

1. Purpose to kill; or to 

2. The malice; or to 

3. The act of killing. 

Thus in Keenan v. Com., Sup. Ot. Pa., May, 1863, 11 Pittsburg 
Legal Journal, 1, it is held that : 

“The deliberation and premeditation required by the statute of 
Pennsylvania are not upon the intent, but upon the Killing. It is 
deliberation and premeditation enough to form the intent, and not 
upon the intent after it is formed. An intent distinctly formed 
even ‘for a moment’ before it is carried into act is enough.” 

At common law, as purpose to kill was not essential, the deliber. 
ation and premeditation were predicated of the malice. 

A party might premeditate and deliberate on the act of killing— 
without forming or having the purpose to kill, and without carrying 
or intending to carry his meditations into execution—without in- 
tending to do the act. 

So a party may deliberate on, and premeditate a malicious mo. 
tive—may have malice in his heart or mind, without forming or 
having a purpose to kill. 

A formed design to kill, without adequate provocation, just cause 
or excuse, is malice; but a formed design to maim, or otherwise 
seriously injure, without such provocation, cause or excuse, is also 
malice. A design to commit a rape, arson, robbery, or to poison, 
even, for the purpose of causing pain or sickness merely, is malice. 

Now ¢his malice, this wicked purpose to maim, wound, injure, 
rape, rob, or make sick, may be deliberated on and premeditated 
without forming, or having, or meditating on a purpose to kill. 

The Ohio statute makes “ deliberate and premeditated malice,” 
and a purpose to kill essential to murder in the first degree; but 
not a deliberate and premeditated purpose. The deliberation and 
premeditation are by the statute referable to the malice, not to the 
purpose to kill, so far as murder in the first degree is concerned. 

Of course a deliberate and premeditated purpose to kill, without 
adequate cause or excuse would necessarily be evidence of delib- 
erate and premeditated malice; but there may be deliberate and 
premeditated malice, without a deliberate and premeditated, ot 
without any purpose to kill. 

The difference between malice simply, and deliberate and pre- 
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meditated malice is this: When the thought of doing any unlaw. 
ful injury, without just cause or excuse, as to maim, wound, rape, 
rob, make sick, or materially injure or kill, first flashes on the 
mind, and the design to earry the thought into execution is dis- 
tinctly formed, there malice exists with the first formation of the 
design, without a second thought upon, or turning over, or reflect- 
ing on it ; but this is not deliberate and premeditated malice. 

If such thought of doing such unlawful injury is not only once 
distinctly formed, but is also turned over in the mind, deliberated 
on, made the subject of the thinking, intellectual, reflective facul- 
ties, no matter how short may be the time, that is deliberate and 
premeditated malice. 

If deliberate and premeditated malice once exists, and in carrying 
the malicious purpose into execution the thought of killing for the 
first time flashes on the mind, and there distinctly exists, and ac- 
companies and induces a homicide, even though such purpose to 
kill has not been turned over in the mind, or reflected on, after it 
is once clearly formed, that is murder in the first degree, for there 
is purpose to kill, (though not premeditated,) and there is deliber- 
ate and premeditated malice. 

Thus if a party has unlawfully formed a design to wound, or 
materially injure, or make sick, as stated, and has deliberated and 
premeditated on ‘hat purpose, and in carrying ¢hat evil motive into 
execution, the purpose to kill first flashes on the mind, and dis- 
tinctly exists, fully formed with a clear perception and conscious- 
ness of it, but without having reflected on, or turned it over in the 
nind, that is murder in the first degree, no matter how short the 
time between the purpose and its execution. 

A premeditated purpose to kill is not necessary to constitute 
nurder in the first degree, where the murder was preceded by some 
other deliberate, premeditated malice, as its prompting motive, 
but where the only evidence of the deliberate and premeditated 
malice is a purpose to kill, then it must be a deliberate and pre- 
meditated purpose to kill, for such purpose is evidence of deliber- 
ate and premeditated malice, and in that view alone the evidence 
of deliberation and premeditation as applied to the purpose to kill 
is material. 


I know Bart.ey, ©.J., in Robbins v. State, 8 Ohio St. R., 181, 
Bays : 





ir 


“In * *, Pennsylvania, it was held that a premeditated in- 
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tention to destroy life is indespensable in order to constitute murder 
in the first degree under the statute of that State.—Johnson v. Com, 
24 Pa. St. R., 387. * * And if premeditated intention to destroy 
life is essential to murder in the first degree under the Pennsyl. 
vania statute, with what reason could it be dispensed with in any 
reasonable interpretation of the statute of Ohio ?” 


We have seen above, in Keenan v. Com., that a premeditated 
intention is zot requisite to murder in Pennsylvania, and the statute 
quoted in 8 Ohio St. R., 180, shows that it is not like the Ohio 
statute, and upon no principle can premeditation as to the intention 
to kill be required except as premeditated malice may be the only 
evidence of such premeditated intention. 

It may be doubted whether the Supreme Court will sustain this 
dictum of the distinguished Chief Justice, but if they do, then the 
absence of premeditation as to the purpose to kill by poison, if that 
can be possible, may be made a ground for conceiving the poss. 
bility of murder in the second degree, by a case of intentional 
killing by poison. 

But as murder in the second degree is an intentional maliciow 
killing, malice is an ingredient of this crime, even by poisoning, 
though not so of murder in the first degree, as it is said by Judge 
Bartley. , 

In murder in the second degree, the unjustifiable, inexcusable 
purpose to kill, and the malice, whatever may be its motive or dis- 
tinguishing character, are or may be each distinct, clear conceptions 
of the intellect, perfectly formed designs, acted upon and carried 
into execution without deliberating on, and turning over either in 
the mind—without premeditation or further reflection. 

For if the purpose to kill be distinctly formed and turned over 
in the mind and deliberated on but for a moment, that is evidence 
of deliberate and premeditated malice. 

Every purpose to kill imports some deliberation—so much as to 
form a distinct idea and purpose—but it does not necessarily im- 
port premeditation, for if so, every homicide with a purpose to kill, 
would be deliberate and premeditated as to its purpose, so as t0 
thereby constitute deliberate aud premeditated malice, unless tt 
butted. 

But the deliberation, such as it is, implied from the mere existence 
of a purpose to kill, is not the deliberation of the statute necessaly 
to constitute murder in the first degree, for that requires not merely 
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deliberation and premeditation enough ¢o form the malicious motive, 
whatever it may be, but it requires deliberation and meditation 





' upon the malicious intent after it may be formed, though it may be 
‘ immediately—as suddenly as it is possible thus to deliberate and 
meditate. 

In murder in the second degree, the act of killing is malicious 
d with a purpose to kill, but there is an absence of deliberation and 
4 premeditation, both as to the purpose to kill and the malice; for 
? as already stated, a deliberate, premeditated purpose to kill is evi- 
F dence of deliberate and premeditated malice. 
y MaLice and PURPOSE TO KILL may be GENERAL or aimed at a 

PARTICULAR PERSON, and they may be EXPRESS or IMPLIED. 
i In Ohio general malice may constitute murder, though not in 
" Pennsylvania. Keenan v. Com., ante. 
4 Whether a general purpose to kill will support murder is not so 
4 dearly settled. Robbins v. State, 8 Ohio St. R. 183. 
l Deliberate and premeditated malice is implied from evidence of 
an intentional homicide, committed in the perpetration, or attempt 

4 to perpetrate a rape, arson, robbery, or by administering poison or 
e causing the same to be done. 2 Stark. Ev. 515; Foster, 255; 
et 3 Greenl. Ev. 145. 

Malice (not premeditated) is inferred from an intentional killing. 
ls State v. Turner, Wright R. 20. 
af So malice is inferred from evidence of the perpetration of a 
? felonous or unlawful act, from gross recklessness, from resisting an 


officer in the execution of his office, and in other cases. 3 Greenl. 
i. Ev. 146, &c. 

When the law does not imply malice, it may be proved expressly 
to have existed, as by evidence of a deliberately formed design to 
kill, by the deliberate selection and use of a lethal weapon, know- 
ing it to be such, a preconcerted hostile meeting, privily lying in 


ste wait, a previous quarrel or grudge, the preparation of poison or 


ad other means of doing great bodily harm, or the like. 3 Greenl. 
ill, Ey. Sec. 145. 
a” An intention to kill is presumed where death has resulted from 
al the intentional use of means in a manner, the ordinary and natural 
tonsequence of which is to produce it, because every person is 
ence presumed to contemplate the ordinary and natural consequences of 
sary his acts. When one man is found to have killed another, if the 
arely circumstances of the homicide do not of themselyes show that it 
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was not intended, but was accidental, it is to be presumed that the 
death of the deceased was designed by the slayer. 3 Greenl. Ey. 
See. 14. 

The evidence to rebut the presumption of malice or intention tg 
kill, or to disprove express malice or purpose to kill, must be va 
rious. 

The proof of certain facts raised a presumption of the absenes 
of malice; and killing “ upon a sudden quarrel” is by the statute 
expressly excluded from murder. 

Any evidence which shows an instinctive and spontaneous reae. 
tion of mind and body against insult and injury, provocation over. 
powering passion; any or all of these, after the result of no dis 
tinctly formed intention is competent as tending to disprove the 
existence of malice, or even a distinetly formed purpose to kill. 

So self-defense, or a reasonable ground to apprehend danger to 
life or great bodily harm would be a justification. 

Many of these distinctions are of more importance in eases of 
homicide by ordinary means than from poisoning, since a case of 
poisoning with a purpose unlawfully to kill must inevitably be 
murder in the first degree. 

The Supreme Court has declared that a verdict of murder in 
the second degree by poisoning, could be legally sustained. A 
jury has the physical power to disregard the law and find a verdict 
for murder in the second degree, and as the State has no writ of 
error, and as a defendant might not object to error on his favor, per 
haps such verdict could thus be sustained. 

But when the statutes gives the jury power to determine the 
degree of murder, this is not a power to disregard the law. 

It is respectfully submitted that murder in the second degree, by 
poisoning with a purpose to kill, resulting in death, is impossible. 
Such purpose is evidence of malice, and the absence of deliberation 
and premeditation under such circumstances cannot be conceived 
of, unless by want of capacity or legal authority thus to kill, which 
would excuse from all guilt, or unless there be other circumstances 
which might reduce to manslaughter. To hold that murder in the 
second degree is possible, an intentional killing by poison is to 
adopt a principle which can only mislead a jury, or give thems 
plausible excuse for violating their oaths. A little consideration 
will show that murder in the second degree by an intentional kill- 
ing with poison is impossible. 

At common law “ malice prepense” was essential to constitute 
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murder in any form. It was presumed from the administration of 
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poison, but might be rebutted, and thus the erime reduced to man- 
slaughter by an illegal administration of poison resulting in death. 
A purpose to kill was not necessary for either crime. 

In Ohio, according to the grammatical reading of the statute, 
neither purpose to kill nor malice deliberate and premeditated, or 
otherwise, is necessary to constitute murder in the first degree by 
poisoning. A killing by poison unlawfully administered makes 
murder. But the statute has been construed to require a purpose 
to kill, and Bartley, C. J., says: “Malice is not made essential 
in order to constitute the crime,” for the peculiar phraseology of 
the statute does not apply “deliberate and premeditated malice ” 
tomurder “ by administering poison.” Robbins v. State, 8 Ohio 
St. R. 187. 

Malice as all the books agree is implied in an intentional kill- 
ing by poison, but if it were possible to conceive of such killing 
without deliberate and premeditated malice, still it is murder in 
the first degree. The absence of malice, deliberate and premedi- 
tated, or otherwise, even if proved according to the ruling of Judge 
Bartley, could not reduce the crime to murder in the second degree. 

If it were possible to conceive of a purpose to kill in such case 
without the qualities of deliberate and premeditated, yet these are 
not essential to murder in the first degree, and an intentional kill- 
ing by poison unlawfully administered, would be murder in the 
first degree without them, and could not be reduced to murder in 
the second degree by their absence. 

Iknow Judge Bartley says a premeditated purpose to kill is 
requisite to constitute murder in the first degree, by poison. But 


’ this is an interpolation not authorized by the language of the stat- 


ute. At most it only requires a purpose to kill—not a premedi- 
tated purpose. None of the reported cases in Ohio speak of a pre- 
meditated purpose to kill as essential to murder in the first degree 
by poisoning, or any other means, until the case in 8 Ohio St. R., 
80 held. 

Fortunately Ohio, Pennsylvania, aud Connecticut, are the only 
States which as yet have admitted the possibility of murder in the 
second degree by an intentional killing by poison. Com. y. Keeper 
of Prison, 2 Ashm. R. 22. 

In Connecticut it is held that an intentional killing by poison 
may be reduced to murder in the second degree by proving that 
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the killing was not deliberate and premeditated because the statute 
then only makes such killing murder in the first degree. 

And the same reason exists under the Pennsylvania statutes. 
The statute of Pennsylvania is as follows: 

« All murder which shall be perpetrated by means of poison, or 
lying in wait, or by any other kind of willful, deliberate, and pre- 
meditated killiny, or which shall be committed in the perpetration, 
or attempt to perpetrate any arson, rape, robbery, or burglary, 
shall be deemed murder in the first degree.” . 

But as we have seen, this reason does not exist in Ohio, since by 
our statute neither deliberation nor premeditation are necessarily 
predicated, of either the purpose to kill or the killing itself; in 
murder by rape, arson, robbery, and poisoning, the statute does 
not make premeditation, either as to purpose or malice necessary. 

The first section of the murder statute by enumerating the cases 
of murder “ in the perpetration or attempt to perpetrate any rape, . 
arson, or robbery, or by administering poison,” as murder in the 
first degree, without specifically describing such killing as malicious, 
seems to imply that there can be no murder in the second degree by 
such means. Andso seems to read the second section defining mur- 
der in the second degree, for it only applies to cases of malicious 
killing. The effect of the Ohio ruling is manifesting itself in the 
latitude Juries will take sometimes. 

In State v. Culbertson, Com. Pleas Muskingum Co., June term, 
1863, defendant was convicted of murder in the second degree for 
poisoning her husband ; Ohio Medical and Surgical Journal, Nov. 
1863, p. 467. 

In the case of State v. Richard S. Richardson and Sarah Ann 
Healy, in the Supreme Judicial Court of New Hampshire, Rock- 
ingham, October term, 1860, before Bell, C. J., and Doe, J., reported 
in “The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal ” of March, 1861, 
vol. LXIV, the defendant, Richardson, was convicted of murder in 
the second degree for poisoning Stephen Healey with strychnine, 
at Auburn, N. H., March 6, 1860, Sarah Ann Healey was acquited. 
The evidence proved the poisoning, but none of the circumstances 
occurring at the time. The report of the case does not show the 
law rulings. 

In holding that a purpose to kill is necessary to constitute mur- 
der in the grammatical construction of the statute, is not clearly fol- 
lowed. (5 Western Law Monthly, 18.) 
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In Robbins v. State, 8 Ohio St. R., 190, it was held that the 
murder statute of 1835 did not repeal the 2d section of the act of 
1834, providing for the offense of killing a woman pregnant of a 
quick child, by administering a drug. 

The question that poison administered to procure an abortion 
resulting in death could not be murder because it was provided 
for in the act of 1834 was. not made in the Common Pleas. It 
seems to me the act of 1834 and 1835 might better be reconciled 
by limiting the act of 1834 to drugs, as its language is other than 
poisons, and leaving poison to the operation of the act of 1835. 
The dissenting Judges in that case only agreed that poison admin- 
istered to procure an abortion resulting in death was not murder 
because it is provided for in the act of 1834, upon their view that 
murder in rape, arson, robbery, and poisoning any other person 
but a pregnant woman; a purpose to kill is not necessary to make 
murder, a poison administered only to make a man sick, if it result 
in death, is murder in the first degree; while administering the 
same poison to make @ woman sick and destroy an unborn child, is 
only punished by fine and imprisonment in jail, and is not murder. 
The absurdity of this seems to me to show that the act of 1834 
should be limited to drugs, not applied to poisons likely to produce 
death. 

But the opinion of the majority of the Court concedes that 
although, as they claim the act of 1834 applies to poisoning by an 
attempt to procure abortion, yet the manslaughter section of the 
murder statute of 1835 covers the same case, anda party may be 
indicted and punished either for the attempt to procure an abortion, 
or for manslaughter upon the same facts. If this be so, then why 
may not the same facts be punished either for the murder or the 
attempt to procure the abortion ? 


W. L. 


The State of Ohio v. Edward Robbins. 


In the reports of this case, as published in the January number of this 
Journal, the matter on pages 23 to 27 inclusive, was inserted by mis- 
take, not being intended for publication. It consists in part of mere 
memoranda made soon after the case was tried, in a form not suited or 
designed for publication. The sheets accidentally fell into the hands of 
the printer, and as Judge Lawrence did not see the Journal until it was 
published, the error escaped correction. 
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Scarlatina. 


(Concluded from page 154.) 

3. SYMPTOMS OF THE PERIOD OF DECLINE—ANASARCA—HEMATU- 
RIA—ECLAMSIA—CDEMA OF THE GLOTTIS—PLEURISY—PERI- 
CARDITIS—RHEUMATISM—SCARLATINA WITHOUT ERUPTIONS 
ANASARCA WITHOUT ERUPTION—TREATMENT. 


We have still to study scarlatina in the symptoms which arise 
during its period of decline, and again in its elementary forms, 
that is to say in the forms which it assumes when it ceases to pre- 
vent its habitual characteristics, when it is so altered that unless it 
be examined attentively in many cases it would be impossible to 
recognize it. This part of the history of scarlatina is certainly the 
most important to study, less on account of its nosological relations 
than its practical relations. 

Of these symptoms some may be considered as immediate, others 
as mediate, appearing much later than the first. 

Here again, gentlemen, we meet the nervous symptoms. A per- 
son recovers from scarlatina—he is convalescing—you have no 
longer any anxiety on his account, when suddenly he commences 
vomiting, as in the beginning of the disease, delirium sets in, great 
agitation, a frequent pulse, and the patient dies in como or ina 
convulsion. Still there is no anasarca, no albuminuria, no hematt- 
ria, nothing which can explain these phenomena. 'These symp- 
toms are seen not only in children, but in adults. Appearing dur- 
ing the progress of the disease they have a much more terrible 
significance than when they are observed in the first stages of the 
disease, and even then they are of very serious portent. I can- 
not, then, be too emphatic in telling you, and in repeating that in 
searlatina you cannot consider your patient cured till sometime 
after the final disappearance of the last symptoms of the disease. 
‘There is no disease which so deceives the physician, so embarasses 
him in his anticipations; there is none in which one is more sub- 
ject to errors of prognosis, errors which are inevitable. The fever 
is allayed. Only a few symptoms remain, apparently of little con- 
sequence; you announce a recovery, notwithstanding which the 
disease is still dangerous, suddenly destroys the patient, although 
there is nothing which would give you occasion to fear such 4 
result. 
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Among the immediate phenomena of the stage of decline in this 
disease, anasarca is one which deserves your closest attention. 

This symptom appears not in the most severe form, but rather 
in the moderate form of scarlatina. It afflicts convalescents not 
only when they are exposed to cold, not only when they have 
committed some imprudence, some error in diet, but when sur- 
rounded by the very best care, and attended to with the most con- 
stant solicitude. Messrs. Barthez and Rilliet have noticed in a fifth 
of the cases which have fallen under their observation, it does 
not appear till fifteen or twenty days after the eruption. I have 
seen it a month after the latter had completely faded away. 

Anasarca often appears in the most sudden manner. It invades 
the face, the whole body and in some instances is so great that an 
infant, for example, which you have left at night thin and pitiful, 
seems fat the next morning, on account of the enormous puffiness 
which is present. ‘This puffiness reaches its height often within 
twenty-four hours; it is universal, and to a degree rarely found in 
anasarca, consecutive to organic disease of the heart or Bright’s 
disease. In these cases, on the contrary, it is slight, limited to the 
face and extremities, but is accompanied by a remarkable paleness 
of the skin, and is almost always preceded or accompanied by 
hematuria. 

Hematuria is a symptom, in fact very common in scarlatina, 
although frequently it is not recognised. If the blood be pure, if 
it be only slightly altered by mingling with the acids of the urine, 
which is then of a black color, this hematuria is discovered and 
pointed out by the parents, but it is not noticed when the bloody 
secretion is slight, the urine remaining of a rose color. The color 
of bloody urine can also be greenish, like whey, a color essentially 
different from that of the urine of Bright’s disease, and from all 
other kinds of urine. The first few days the passage of blood may 
be so great, that the deposit of blood globules, at the bottom of 
the vessel in which the urine is received may, when collected in the 
test tube, be one or two centimentsin depth. The urine then looks 
like a strong solution of rhataxy. According as the disease pro- 
gresses the urine is colored, as we have said, but. blood can still 
be recognized by the altered globules, which are found adhering 
to the sides of the glass, or by the enormous quantity of albumen 
contained in the urine. When this is heated or treated by nitric 
acid, you do not get a white albumen, like that which is obtained in 
Bright’s disease, but a brownish albumen, or a dark colored albu- 
men, analagous to that of acute albuminuria. 

Ordinarily children recover under a simple hygienic treatment ; 
but in other cases, notwithstanding this treatment, the anasarca, 
when it is great, and when it has come so rapidly, carries off the 
patients by producing various symptoms which it is important you 
should be acquainted with. 

At times some complain suddenly of a pain in the head, attended 
with difficulty in the sight ; convulsions are then to be feared. It 
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is well to know this fact, for, upon the one hand, it is important to 
announce to the family what may be expected, and on the other 
hand, we can sometimes ward off the attack. To hold the head 
elevated, to place the legs hanging over the side of the bed, and 
to administer an active purgative are the means efficaciously em. 
ployed under these circumstances. But most generally the con- 
vulsive attacks come on, whatever may be done, and semetimes 
are immediately fatal. At other times they are rapidly repeated 
with intervals of an hour and a half, an hour, or an half hour; are 
almost continuous, one hardly terminating before another begins, 
and the patient succumbs in a stupor and como. 

Again, the anasarca is deeper. I have seen it atttack the veil 
of the palate, the uvula, the epiglottis, the aryteno-epiglottic liga. 
ments ; and in the infant, in whom these lesions were present, 
symptoms of cedema of the glottis arose ; he owed his life to the 
active cauterization of the superior part of the larynx. Doctor 
Richet, surgeon of the Hospital St. Louis, informed me that on 
the 11th December, 1857, he was called to see a child affected with 
this consecutive edema of the glottis, upon whom he was obliged 
to operate for tracheotomy in order to save life. Cases of per 
sons dying from this affection of the respiratory apparatus in scar- 
latina angina are not rare; suffocation takes place here readily, 
because the throat previously inflamed, this condition extends to 
the aryteno-epiglottis ligaments, attracting the cedema, and this 
tumefaction of the pharynx complicates the already tumefied open- 
ing of the larynx. 

There are other symptoms which arise during the decline of sear- 
latina, much less known, though more so than formerly. I speak 
of malignant pleurisies, of pericarditis, and of rheumatism. 

When we speak of eruptive diseases we say that rougeola invites 
thoracic diseases. This is true, for rougeola first attacks the bron- 
chial tubes, it declares itself there before it shows itself upon the 
skin, as scarlatina manifests itself by a pharyngeal angina before 
any eruption of the skin appears. The first symptom of rougeola 
is the pulmonary catarrh, and from this it can be easily understood 
that when this catarrh is more severe than usual, inflammations of 
the lungs are frequently produced. Thus when on the seventh or 
eighth day of the rougeola the patient is still feverish, you can be 
almost certain that he has either an acute catarrh, or a pneumonia, 
or even a pleurisy. 

Authors agree upon this point, that in scarlatina the thoracic or- 
gans are not affected. This is true in the acute stage of the dis- 
ease, but not in the laststage. It is in fact, common to see symp- 
toms of diseases of the chest suddenly appear in persons affected 
with anasarca, and even in those who are exempt from this compli- 
cation. The lungs, in such cases, are not diseased, as occurs in 
rougeola, but the serous membranes, as the pleuro and pericar- 
dium. 

These searlatinous pleurisies are ordinarily of a serious charac- 
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ter, not only on account of the rapidity with which the effusion 
takes place, but also on account of the quality of the effused 
liquid. At the eighth or the tenth day of the pleurisy the liquid is 
often purulent like that of a puerperal pleurisy. The cause of this 
production of pus is a general infection, for which reason the erup- 
tions and the inflammations of scarlatina have a great tendency 
to suppuration. At the Hospital for Children I operated for para- 
centesis of the chest upon a child sick with scarlatina, who at 
the twelfth day had already pus in the chest. Another little pa- 
tient of whom I shall presently speak, who had anasarca without 
any antecedent eruption of scarlet fever, (which however pre- 
yailed in the family,) I also operated upon in the same way for 
pleurisy at the twelfth day, and drew off 750 grammes of perfectly 
formed pus. You will never observe anything like this except in 
those who are under the influence of a suppurative diathesis; as, 
for example, women in a puerperal state. ‘There is, then, in these 
symptoms of scarlatina, a malignant influence which I shall speak 
of again. 

This cause of suppuration so active in pleurisy is less so in the 
pericarditis of scarlatina. To be sure this latter affection is less 
frequent and more tardy in its appearance than the former. This 
phlegmasia of the pericardium, pointed out by Graves, has been 
particularly investigated by Mr. Thore, (of Sceaux,) to whom we 
owe the fact of having established the relation existing between 
this and scarlatina.* Mr. Thore has demonstrated that a certain 
number of patients during the convalescence of scarlet fever, have 
acute pericarditis, which in some instances is fatal, in others is 
cured. 

We have said that articular rheumatism was a very frequent 
symptom in the exanthematous fever which we are now studying. 
We have shown it as it appeared in the acute stage of this disease, 
and have said that it was more frequently met with in the adult 
than is generally supposed. Graves has already intimated this 
fact. “In a great number of cases,” he writes in his clinical lec- 
tures, “1 have found articular rheumatism following scarlatina. 
Good observers, as M. M. Pideux, Murray, Valleix, among others, 
have also mentioned this -fact, still it was generally overlooked, 
and for many years you have remarked that I always called atten- 
tion anew to this remarkable coincidence. Generally, and this is 
singular, the rheumatism of scarlet fever is not very severe, more 
stationary than ordinary rheumatism, it is less subject to return, 
once it has left, the articulation first seized, it usually never re- 
turns there ; usually also it gets well quickly, and without any in- 
terference on our part. This existence of the rheumatic deathesis 
in scarlatina, however, furnishes to a certain extent, the explana- 





* Dr. Thore. Delhydropericardite aigue consecutive a la scarlatine et 
de son traitment. (Archives Generales de Medicine, Febner, 1856, 5e ler. 
[VIIL.] p. 174.) 
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tion of the development of pleurisy and pericarditis; it enables us 
to understand why these affections are so common, and how endo. 
carditis can arise, for this inflammation of the internal membrane of 
the heart is also met with in scarlatina. The rheumatism of scar- 
latina at first usually attacks the articulations, then the serous 
membranes of the heart and the plura. In some cases, from the 
very first, it invades the thoracic organs without touching the artic- 
ulations, as in ordinary rheumatism. Sometimes it assumes that 
terrible form, the suppurative, which is inevitably fatal. It is in 
fact as the sequela of scarlet fever, as of puerperal fever, that we 
observe suppurative rheumatism. It at first, for a few days, seems 
simple, then the articulations become more painful, an intense 
fever sets in, delirium supervenes, ataxo-adyonamic symptoms arise; 
the autopsy reveals the presence of pus in the articulations and in 
the sheaths of the tendons. 

Such are the immediate symptoms occurring in the stage of de- 
cline of scarlatina. Other mediate symptoms coming on later, are 
allied to the first, and among them is chorea. 

You will meet this disease in children six weeks; two or three 
months after scarlet fever. Dr. See* has in his works thrown 
much light upon the relations which exist between rheumatism and 
chorea. From these investigations, from subsequent observations, 
from those which I have myself made upon this subject, the follow- 
ing conclusion is drawn, that children seldom escape from the lat- 
ter affection when they have suffered from attacks of acute articu- 
lar rheumatism, and as a sort of corollary, (though this proportion 
is less absolute than the former,) it is also rare to find a child who 
has had St. Vitus’ Dance who does not afterward, sooner or later, 
have the symptoms of rheumatism. In chorea, consecutive to 
scarlatina, the bellows murmer, indicating the existence of the 
cardial lesions, caused by the endocarditis which had preéxisted. 
Sometimes the pericardial function sound, characterizing the rheu- 
matism of scarlatina, shows that it is through this rheumatism that 
chorea is allied to scarlatina, and constitutes one of its mediate 
symptoms. 

You have already seen, gentlemen, several instances of suppura- 
tion in different parts of the body, consecutive to exanthematous 
diseases. You have especially seen, following confluent variola, 
furnucles, superficial, and deep abscesses, which prolonged the con- 
valescence, which often endangered life, and recently you have 
witnessed an instance of death in our wards from colliquative sup- 
puration. 

Subsequent to scarlet fever, certain mucous membranes, and par- 
ticularly those of the nose and ear, are affected with a chronic 
eczemea, which lasts for months or years, and the lesion of the 
mucous membrane extends deeper, the bones become carious and 
necrosed ; lachrymal fistulas supervenes, perforation of the, tym- 





* Mimoires de L’'Academie de Medicine. Paris, 1850, XV, p. 873. 
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panum, giving exit to the bones of the ear, carries off the petrous 
bone, irremediable deafness, facial paralysis, and in some cases, 
unfortunately too frequent, inflammation of the meninges and ab- 
scess of the brain in points which are in relation with the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone. Theseare terrible symptoms, which 
are also observed consecutive to measles, but less frequently than 
after scarlet fever. 

We have now reached the most difficult part of the subject, the 
most important in a practical point of view, I speak of masked 
scarlatina, what I have called latent scarlatina. (Scarlatina fruste.) 

You know what is meant in archeology by a latent (fruste) in- 
scription ; one in which a greater or less part is wanting, a line, a 
letter, a point even only remaining. So, diseases may be latent 
(fruste), that is to say, there is often only a word in the symptom- 
atological phrase, and from this word alone the physician is to re- 
construct the whole phrase, as the archeologist and the numisma- 
tist finds out the effaced inscription from the letters which remain. 
It is with the physician as with the numismatist and archeologist. 
At the commencement of their studies these have to read from 
well-preserved medals, from stones intact; while the student of 
medicine requires that all the symptoms which usually character- 
ize a disease’should be found in a case which falls under his obser- 
vation. After awhile, however, the archeologist only requires a 
word, a letter, to be enabled to decipher the effaced inscription. 
So it is with the more experienced physician; he divines from a 
single symptom cf a disease the whole disease. Of all diseases, 
scarlatina is most frequently masked or latent. Instances will ex- 
plain this better than any description : 

In 1829, one of my friends told me that scarlatina prevailed in a 
little village near Mennecy, in the department of Seine-et-Oise, 
and principally in the communes of the chateau de Villeroy. Wish- 
ing to study this epidemic, I could do it more easily from the fact 
that as the chateau was perfectly isolated, the evolutions of the 
disease could be easily followed. 

I saw individuals of the same family affected with sore throat, 
without eruption, and although they remained in the midst of those 
who were afterwards attacked with scarlatina, these persons es- 
caped. Their sore throat was violent, accompanied with high 
fever, redness, and disquamation of the tongue. Others, who were 
attacked lightly, being slightly unwell for eight or ten days, sud- 
denly became swollen, and passed blood. Albuminuria was not 
known at that period. These facts struck me and caused me to 
think that these persons having, some of them the eruption and the 
consecutive anasarca, others the anasarca or sore throat only, were 
differently attacked, but that all these symptoms were different 
manifestations of scarlet fever. 

_In 1845, at Meaux, an analagous fact came under my observa- 
tion, in connection with my friend Dr. Blache, occurring in the 
same house. A young girl, fourteen years old, was taken with a 
Violent scarlatina, characterized by croupal angina, the eruption, 
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and an intense fever. A few days afterwards, her sister was also 
taken sick with the same symptoms; almost at the same time a 
chambermaid fell sick ; two or three days after, a man-servant, who 
staid in the room the whole day, was affected with a severe sore 
throat, with croupal exudations on the tonsils, redness and exfoli- 
ation of the tongue, high fever, but without cutaneous eruption, 
It was clear to us, as the physicians of the family, M. Saint Ar. 
mand also thought that all these patients had scarlatina, and in 
fact the man-servant, although remaining in the midst of the epi- 
demic locality, had taken the disease, only not in the same degree 
as the rest of the family ; while the scarlatinous phase was com- 
plete in the others, in him the inscription was latent (fruste), 
There still remained a young boy, six years old. Suddenly, with- 
out having been sick a single instant, he became swollen. M, 
Blache and myself were called in consultation, and we recognized 
the anasarca of scarlatina presenting itself at the outset; it was 
considerable, and accompanied with hematuria. The father and 
mother, who were very attentive to the health of their son, de 
clared that in the morning he had breakfasted and played as usual. 
This child had neither fever nor eruption, and the disease mani- 
fested itself in time, by the single symptom which we have indi- 
eated. Eight days afterwards he had a double pleurisy, and came 
near dying. Called again in consultation, M. Blache and I recog- 
nized this affection ; four days after, we found one of the sides of 
the chest cured, while the other had taken on an enormous devel- 
opment. We performed paracentesis of the chest, and drew off 
one pound and a half of pus. During two to three months, Dr. St. 
Armand made iodine injections into the pleura; notwithstanding 
a pulmonary perforation, the child recovered, and is now in good 
health. 

This is the only case of the kind I have seen. Graves cites 
several, a few of which I shall quote : 

“Young F was taken home from school where scarlatina 
prevailed. He complained of sore throat upon swallowing, of 
headache, nausea. The next day the tonsils were swollen, and he 
experienced a greater difficulty in swallowing. His pulse was 
quick—skin hot, but no traces of eruption. ‘These symptoms con- 
tinued three days without increasing in severity, and then disap- 
peared. Before he entirely recovered his two sisters and his father 
were attacked. ‘The eruption appeared upon the skin in his two 
sisters, and ended in desquamation, while in his father there were 
only a few red points upon his skin, without ulterior desquama- 
tion.”’ 

“ Master O also returned from school with scarlatina. Du- 
ring his sickness his two sisters and his brother were taken with 
the same disease. In all three it manifested itself under the form 
of small eruptions, and macule, upon the skin. At the same time 
the man-servant and maid-servant suffered from violent angina, 
with high fever, which lasted several days. ‘There was no erup- 
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These facts are identical with those I have myself seen. Inthe 
following, which occurred in the family of a physician, you will 
observe that the disease developed itself by anasarca, as in the case 
just cited. 

«The following case,” says Graves, “ was communicated to me 
by a very eminent practitioner of Dublin. A few years since scar- 
latina broke out in the family of this physician, and attacked all 
the children, with the exception of a young lady, who, although 
taking care of her sisters during their sickness, had no symptom of 
it. When they were convalescing, the family were sent into the 
country for the sake of the change of air, the sister who had not 
been sick accompanying them. There, to their great astonishment, 
she was suddenly taken with that peculiar anasarca which is ob- 
served in those who have had scarlatina. Her father, who took 
care of her during this sickness, was struck with this singular fact : 
he paid particular attention to it, and became convinced that it was 
a latent scarlatina.” 

“These cases, and those of which I have already spoken,” con- 
tinues Graves, “ are very interesting in a pathological point of view; 
they tend to prove this fact, that, in many circumstances, diseases 
produced by contagion do not present the same series of symptoms 
which ordinarily characterize them.” 

These extracts from the Irish author prove that the same things 
occur in Dublin as in Paris. It is very certain that you will see 
these latent scarlatinas ; you cannot, therefore, become too familiar- 
ly acquainted with them.. Graves insists upon these facts as a 
means of demonstration, and he positively indicates that these are 
eases of scarlatina; for, says he, the disease being essentially con- 
tagious, it would be impossible that those who only had the sore 
throat or the anasarca should be alone exempt in the midst of their 
family sick with scarlatina, which had attacked all the rest. 

The eruptive diseases, whether the eruption takes place on the 
skin or upon the internal viscera, as is the case in putrid or typhoid 
fever, which is an eruptive disease of the digestive tube; the erup- 
tive diseases have a fatal course, that is to say, they have deter- 
mined phenomena, against which we cannot cope with success. In 
the treatment of these diseases, the physician should not forget 
this grand fundamental fact: that whatever may be said, he ean- 
not prevent the progress of a putrid fever, nor can he eut short a 
case of variola or rubeola. Doubtless, unskillful attention can re- 
tard or modify, in a certain manner, the appearance of the eruptions; 
but whatever means may be employed, art is powerless against the 
evolution of an exanthematous fever whatever it may be. We 
should watch for symptoms and complications as they arise, in 
order to combat them. In these diseases, more than any other, the 
physician should be minister nature et interpres; for in these dis- 
eases more than any other, continuing the citation, quicguid medi- 
tetur et fuciat, si nature non obtemperat nature non imperat; his duty, 
when everything progresses regularly, should be essentially pas- 
8lVe, otiosus crisium spectator, as Fizer said ; if no severe symptom 
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arises, he has only to fold his arms; in a few days the disease will 
have accomplished its evolution naturally. 

When the eruptive fevers become in some particulars menacing, 
our intervention, let us avow it, is generally of little avail. In some 
circumstances, however, we can be useful. These fortunate cireun- 
stances in which art interferes efficaciously, are more frequently met 
with in scarlatina and rugeola than in variola and putrid fever. 

I shall show you what the physician can do in the first of these 
diseases. Above all, it is well to recollect that scarlatina varies 
greatly in its form and severity ; that sometimes it is of an extraor- 
dinary mildness; sometimes, on the contrary, its malignancy renders 
it a terrible disease, the equal of the plague andtyphus. This should 
be taken into account, for success should not be attributed to the 
medication which may have been used, the honor of which belongs 
entirely to the benignity of the epidemic itself; nor should failures 
be laid to the treatment which could not prevail against the essen- 
tially malignant nature of the disease. 

Epidemics of scarlatina can be generally severe for a whole popu- 
lation ; they can also be severe for a single family only. The ma- 
lignancy can be circumscribed, so to say, within a small compass; 
but in these cases, it is malignant for almost all those it attacks 
within the circle to which it is confined. In this connection I will 
recall to your recollection the sad fact, published lately in the 
English journals, of scarlatina carrying off, in one week, six or 
seven children of a clergyman of York. 

It seems that the poison with which those attacked with scarla- 
tina are infected, has a particular activity, or that the constitution 
of each of the patients is disposed in a special manner for receiv- 
ing it. Whether the malignancy depends upon the nature of the 
disease, upon its epidemic character, as Sydenham and others say, 
—whether it depends upon the particular constitution of the indi- 
viduals, according to the opinion of Stoll, this grand fact always 
remains, namely: that when scarlatina breaks out in a family, with 
its terrible phenomena, destroying the first it attacks, it is well to 
mistrust and fear it, for it will probably take off other victims; and also 
when its first severity has moderated—when it appears from the 
start benign, it is well to hope, for it will generally remain be- 
nign. 

This should be said before entering upon the study of the treat- 
ment, in order to put you upon your guard against yourselves. 
cannot repeat it too often, that if the disease is in itself severe, the 
best medication will most frequently fail ; if it is in itself benign, 
recovery will most usually result, and the most inappropriate medi- 
cation may not be injurious. 

There is a point upon which all epidemiographists agree ; it is, 
that the antiphlogistic treatment, bleeding, too energetic purgatives, 
and rigorous diet, are pernicious. There is not, perhaps, an author, 
—I speak of those who have followed, studied, and described many 
successive epidemics,—who has not established the danger of this 
treatment in severe scarlatina, and even when, in the progress of 
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mons of the tonsils, of the lymphatic ganglions, of the cellular tissue, 
that bleeding and leeches do not generally succeed, probably be- 
cause they are directed to symptoms of a septic disease,—of a 
disease of a bad character, mali moris,—one of those malignant 
diseases in which the antiphlogistic treatment is almost invariably 
injurious. 

Still these epidemiographists, in giving the sad results of their 
experience,—in condemning the antiphlogistic means of which they 
have observed the bad results,—these epidemiographists teach you 
that, if the energetic purgatives are hurtful, the milder mercurials, 
the neutral salts, given in a proper proportion, are of real utility. 
They say that, under the influence of laxatives which produce two 
or three passages a day, the febrile movement will be most usually 
moderated. ‘This accords with my own experience. Ifa saburral 
state of the primee viz exists, signs of caco chylie, I see only bene- 
fit in opening the bowels by a purgative suited to the age and strength 
of the patient. I cannot partake of the fears of Sydenham, in rela- 
tion to diarrhea, so long as it is kept within bounds, and depends 
upon this state of the digestive tube. 

We have said that, in scarlatina, and particularly when at its 
height, patients often succumb to a nervous exaltation, at least to 
nervous disurbances arising either in the centres of organic life, 
characterized by an extraordinary elevation of the temperature, vom- 
iting, obstinate diarrhea, or in the centres of animal life, manifested 
by delirium, coma vigil, subsultus tendinum, and convulsions. The 
yomitings and the constant diarrhea present at the beginning of 
scarlet fever, are, as I have said, bad symptoms, and it is difficult 
to treat them with success. Opiates and sedatives are administered 
invain. Ice, effervescing drinks, warm baths, calomel in very small 
doses, sometimes moderate the symptoms, while bleeding only ag- 
gravates them. 

For these nervous symptoms, but especially for those depending 
upon perturbations in the centres of animal life, the value of which 
has been proved by experience,—a treatment which the physician 
adopts, however, with great caution. I speak of the cold effusions 
extolled by Currie. 

Currie was the first to recommend their use. He treated a large 
number of patients afflicted with the severe form of scarlatina, and 
had considerable success from the use of coldeffusions. Emboldened 
by his fortunate trials, he insisted upon this mode of treatment, and 
established its application asa general rule in scarlatina accompanied 
with severe nervous symptoms, such as delirium, convulsion, diar- 
thea, excessive vomiting, and a high temperature of the skin. 

How should this treatmaut be applied? The patient placed naked 
in an empty bath-tub, three or four pails of water, at a temperature 
of 20° centigrade (68° Fahrenheit) are thrown over his body. This 
effusion lasts from a quarter of a minute to a minute, at the longest. 
The patient is immediately after enveloped in blankets, placed in 
bed without being wiped off, and properly covered ; reaction gen- 
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erally follows in fifteen to twenty minutes. The effusions are re. 
peated once or twice in the twenty-four hours, according to the 
severity of the symptoms. They should be administered at that 
moment when the nervous phenomena assume such an intensity ag 
to excite our fears of imminent danger ; they are to be repeated un- 
til these symptoms cease, relieving the mind of the physician from 
further cause of alarm. 

To suggest in private practice a treatment apparently so bold, 
one would have to have grown old in practice, to be beyond the 
necessity of being sustained by public opinion. He should be forti- 
fied by a deep sense of duty—by a consciousness of doing well, in 
order to strive successfully against the popular prejudice,—of all 
prejudices perhaps the most unfortunate,—which demands that, in 
eruptive fevers, patients should have warm drinks and be wrapped 
in more coverings than they are accustomed to in health. There 
is no prejudice, we say, which is more unfortunate than this ; there 
is none which more frequently occasions the death of the patient, 
Yet the voice of Sydenham, which has spoken for two hundred years, 
—the authority of the most distinguished physicians who still ob- 
ject to it, object in vain. 

You understand, then, the difficulties which the young physician 
will have to encounter who believes he should have recourse to these 
cold affusions. These difficulties are the greater because it is in 
the severe cases, where the scarlatina threatens to be fatal, that the 
indications of this treatment are found. In adopting this treatment, 
you know that the disease gives you one chance of recovery to two 
of death, and you can forsee, if you are not successful, what will be 
the opinion of the family afflicted with the loss they have sustained. 

I have employed these affusions for a long time. I tried them 
in private practice before adopting them in hospital practice, for I 
never made use of anything there which I had not previously tried 
in my private practice. As to these cold affusions, I can assure 
you that I have never used them without gaining some beneficial 
effect from them. I do not pretend to say that all my patients were 
cured. Far from it. I have, like my confrieres, lost the greater pro- 
portion, but even these have been for a time relieved. The affu- 
sions, instead of being injurious, seemed to moderate the symptoms 
and retard the fatal termination. By acting in this way in private 
practice, my reputation ran great risks, and I have been often badly 
recompensed for doing what my profound conviction dictated ; but 
I remained firm in my course which duty marked out for me, and 
I persist in it up to this hour, for a stronger reason than formerly ; 
for now, my position being established, my responsibility does 
not influence me as much. I understand your fears—not that 
you doubt the advantages of the treatment which you dare not 
adopt, but because while consulting before all the interest of the 
sick entrusted to your care, you yet have to watch over your own 
reputation, which is so easily affected at the commencement of your 
career as practitioners, Still, when the voice of duty speaks to 
you, when your conscience tells you that this treatment you da~ 
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not adopt because it is contrary to the prejudices of the world, is a 
useful treatment, it is still necessary to try it, it is right that you 
should do it. But then, instead of resisting this prejudice face to 
face, instead of taking the bull by the horns—if you will pardon 
me this vulgar expression—avoid the difficulty, by administering 
these useful cold affusions, leaving the patient, and especially the 
attendants, in the belief that the affusions are warm. 

Scarlatina, as I have already said, especially in its malignant form, 
has, of all diseases, the highest elevation of the temperature of the 
body. In some cases, I have also told you, it is as high as 106° 
Fahrenheit, consequently about six degrees above the nermal tem- 
perature. Now, do not make use of the affusions, but of simple 
lotions, and with water at seventy-seven degrees Fahrenheit, that 
is, 29° less than the temperature of the skin of the patient; rela- 
tively itis cold. Put the patient upon a cot bedstead and sponge 
the body with this water, first in front and then behind, and then 
replace him in his bed, wrapped in blankets, as I have already indi- 
cated. Although less efficacious than cold affusions, this kind of 
affusion has a positive effect, and following its application, you will 
perceive that the skin, which was before very dry and extremely 
hot, will become in half an hour cooler and moist. What is still 
more remarkable is the diminution in the frequency of the pulse. 
Instead of beating in the infant 160, 170, 180; in the adult 140, 
150; it falls to 130, 135, 140, inthe former; to 120, 115 in the latter; 
consequently 30, 35, 40 pulsations less. At the same time the 
cerebro-spinal phenomena diminish in intensity, the vomiting and 
excessive diarrhea, symptoms depending upon disturbances of 
ganglionary innervatign, also diminish. ‘Thanks to these lotions, 
then, you obtain, for a short time I grant, a remarkable sedation. 
I say for a short time, for in two or three hours the symptoms some- 
times return, when the lotions, or affusions, should also be repeated 
two, three, or four times in the twenty-four hours, and sometimes 
five or six days in succession. 

Quite recently I attended with my friend Doctor Baret, a young 
man thirteen years old, affected with very severe scarlatina. The 
nervous symptoms at the third day were so great that Dr. Baret 
suggested cold lotions. I also considered them indispensable. The 
parents, full of fears, submitted to them, however, with that resig- 
nation which become people of intelligence, who understand that 
in medical questions their incompetence is absolute. Each lotion 
was followed by so great benefit that four days later, when the 
patient was out of danger, they recognized and loudly proclaimed 
that he owed his recovery to the application of cold. 

You will observe this fact, which will surprise the assistants and 
reconcile the family to the lotions, the affusions which they mis- 
trusted ; that, almost invariably, from the beginning of the affusion, 
the skin, which was pale, or of a faint red color, becomes quite red, 
and the eruption becomes more developed. ‘These affusions, there- 
fore, not only do not decrease the eruption, but bring it out, so that 
the parents themselves notice it, and as long as danger continues, 
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they are often the first to solicit its employment, unable to refuse 
to recognize the amelioration which this method of treatment has 
produced, particularly struck with the fact that the eruption re-ap. 
peared more distinct. Yet, in verity, if the result of this ameliora. 
tion is not favorable, if death takes place, they forget the en. 
couragement they gave you, they accuse you of the misfortune, 
which can only be attributed to the character of the disease. 

Some of you, gentlemen, may recall the following fact: On the 
10th May, 1857, a stout young woman, twenty years old, entered 
the wards of Prof. Rostau, who had been sick two days with an 
exceedingly serious scarlet fever. My honorable colleague was go 
kind as to call me to see her, and to propose that I should receive 
her in my wards. She had violent delirium and excessive agita. 
tion; her pulse beat 144 times in a minute, and the heat of the 
skin was considerable ; we recognized a severe scarlatinous angina, 
The agitation, the delirium, constituted serious and threatening 
phenomena. Mr. Rostau asked my advice in regard to the treat- 
ment; he inclined to bloodletting ; I proposed cold affusions, and 
she was brought into my service. 

As soon as she arrived I had her placed in an empty bath, and 

so great was her agitation that it took four persons to carry her 
there. I then dashed gently upon her body two vessels of water, 
holding about two quarts, of the temperature of the river, that is, 
about 15° centigrade. I also sprinkled the limbs and the face, 
then without wiping the patient, I caused her to be enveloped ina 
woolen blanket, and put in bed. The agitation was sensibly 
calmed, the pulse fell ten beats, the heat of the skin was less pun 
gent. , 
I recommended my chef de clinique, Dr. Blondean, to visit the 
patient towards evening, and to repeat the affusion, if, as I hoped, 
the first had produced any beneficial modification. The affusion 
was, in fact, repeated at night, in the same manner as in the morn- 
ing, the patient resisting less, and shortly after the pulse was 120, 
(in the morning, you will recollect, it was 144,) the heat of the skin 
much less. From that time the delirium ceased; the night passed 
tranquilly, and the next morning, at the visit, the patient replied 
with perfect intelligence to the questions asked her. The scarla- 
tina assumed its natural progress, free from all complications. 

Although she had for eight days a little albuminuria, she left 
perfectly cured, perfectly well, the beginning of July, the desqua- 
mation not having been completely performed till towards the end 
of June—the 45th day of the disease. 

I here call your attention to the two capital points I just now 
mentioned ; in the first place to the diminution of the febrile heat, 
the decrease in the rapidity of the pulse, the cessation of the deli- 
rium and the agitation ; in the second place, to the increase of the 
eruption. 

As to the latter, the affusion did not only not drive in the erup- 
tion, (and I again dwell upon this fact,) but it rendered it more 
marked than before. The patient was, in fact, when she arrived, 
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at the end of the third day of the fever, and the eruption should then 
have been at its hight, still it became more intense after the 
affusion. 

As to the diminution in the frequency of the pulse, the decline in 
the heat of the skin, as to the delirium, the ataxic symptoms, which t 
should have increased up to the sixth or seventh day of the disease, } 
not only did not remain stationary, which was relatively an im- | 
| provement, but they gradually passed completely off. \ 
| At the same time, May 23, 1857, a new occasion also presented | 
itself in our wards, to apply the medication which we prescribed. 
But this time, the disease was so complicated that we could not 
hope to obtain the suecess which crowned our labors in the first i 
instance. 

The patient was a woman twenty-four to twenty-five years old, 
delivered of a healthy child six days before, and who, four days 


; after that event, was taken sick with scarlatina. ‘There were no 

P symptoms resulting consecutive to the delivery : no peritonitis, no 

symptoms of phlebitis, yet the patient was in the puerperal state 
when the eruptive fever broke out with great violence. When she 

reached our wards she was in great agitation and in delirium: the 


skin was very hot, and covered over with quite a bright red erup- 
tion; the tonge was dry and fuliginous, the oppression great, pulse 
136. Notwithstanding the puerperal state, without taking into 
account the lochia which were regularly discharged, my chef de 
elinigue, Dr. Blondeau, who saw the patient at night, caused her to 


. be submitted to cold affusions, which practice I approved. Imme- i 
4 diately after the affusion, during which she had an attack of syncope, | 

this unfortunate woman was much relieved: the delirium ceased 
. as by enchantment, and the violent pains she had experienced, | 


1 principally in the region of the kidneys, rapidly declined ; she ex- 
‘ pressed great thankfulness for this sudden relief. The nervous 





" symptoms returned, however, a few hours afterwards. The night 
” was a bad one, and the next morning, at the visit, the delirium, 
n the agitation, the oppression, were extreme ; the pulse, which the 
r" evening before had fallen, under the affusion, from 136 to 120, had 4 
d regained its first frequency. ‘The eruption was about as bright as 
" betore. 
| I administered a second affusion. Immediately the delirium 
ft ceased, the agitation diminished, the patient experienced relief 
m similar to that of the night before, and the recollection of this relief 
nd induced her to call for the cold affasions during the lucid intervals 
in her delirium. Those of you, gentlemen, who were present at 
ap that visit perceived as weil as ourselves the happy results. The 
at, pulse fell again from 136 to 122, but the oppression was still con- 
ii. siderable, and could not be explained in any manner by the state of ‘I 
he the thoracic organs, auscultation revealed nothing particular. This 
) phenomenon gave us great anxiety as to the issue of the disease, 
1. which so seriously complicated the puerperal state. 
ore Isieze this occasion to tell you how dangerous is the association 
‘a, of scarlatina with the puerperal state. It often happens that women 
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die either from the excess of the nervous symptoms, without lesions 
appreciable at the autopsy, or from inflammations of the serongs 
membranes of the pleura, pericardium, and from peritonitis, passing 
rapidly to suppuration. 

In 1828, Dr. Ramon, Mr. Leblanc and myself, were commissioned 
by Mr. de Mortignac, then Minister of the Interior, to go and 
study the epidemics and epizootics which at that time prevailed 
in old Sologne, that part of France embraced between the Cher 
and the Loire, from Blois to Gien. While we saw a great many 
cases of membraneous angina, we also saw some severe cases of 
searlatina. The latter prevailed particularly at Cour-Cheverny, 
acommune situated four leagues to the south of Blois. It was 
especially destructive among parturient women, to so great an ex- 
tent that thoss who were able left the country to be delivered in 
the city. The physician of the locality told us that he had lost 
nine cases. In the country epidemics of puerperal diseases are 
very rare, as you know. The parturient woman generally remains 
free from the epidemic influence, but thirty-six, forty-eight hours 
after their delivery, the scarlatinous eruptions appear, and in a few 
days the patients die. The puerperal state is a serious complication 
tothe eruptive fever. It was so with our patientin No. 19. Puer. 
peral fever prevailed in Paris, the hospital de la Maternité had re- 
cently been closed, and we had cases of this serious affection in 
our wards at Hotel Dieu; new born children died from erysipelas, 
of a bad character, manifestation of the puerperal fever in young 
subjects, which destroys them with or without appreciable lesions 
of the internal organs. Our patient then was placed under the 
most deplorable circumstances. 

This oppression, independent of any material affection of the 
air passages, extremely serious symptom in a great number of septic 
diseases, in puerperal fever in particular, in typhoid fever, in chol- 
era, indicates deep disturbances in innervation. This dyspnea, 
which is not dependent upon any appreciable lesion of the lungs, 
the heart, its envelopes, or of the large vessels, was for us a prog: 
nostic sign of ominous import. 

In fact the nervous symptoms were soon redeveloped in an exag- 
gerated form, and the patient died during the day. 

At the autopsy our attention was principally directed to the 
lungs, to the central organ of the circulation, to the encephalie 
apparatus. I was the more particular in the search for lesions in 
these organs, because, in the young girl who was the subject of our 
first observation, encephalo-meningitis was assigned as the cause 
for the nervous symptoms which were present. 

The autopsy made with care, revealed nothing. The encephalon 
offered no trace of lesion, and in the lung we only found a little 
congestion, such as is produced in those who die from a violent 
cause. ‘lhe heart, its envelopes, and the large vessels were per 
fectly healthy. These results did not surprise me, for I have often 
examined the bodies of individuals who have perished with analo- 
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gous symptoms, and I have never found any appreciable altera- 
tions of the encephalon ; that is, not to say, that there never exists 
any local organic disorder. These disorders are met in certain 
forms of nervous symptoms, but these forms are essentially differ- 
ent from those exhibited by the patient, whose organs we exam- 
ined; the latter left no trace of their existence. 

We have had, then, to contend with a delirium which the ancients 
designated as sine materia, with cerebral disturbances, leaving no 
appreciable material lesion of the brain. We have generally a 
strange idea of delirium. To explain it, when it appears in the 
course of an acute disease, we instantly have recourse to cerebral 
hyperemia, and our theory, which is tinctured with the old leaven 
of the physiological school, having for its basis the irritation of 
the organ whose function is disturbed. This is the way it was 
explained in 1820, 1824 and 1825. Now our views are changed. 
Then the functional disturbance was said to depend upon an active 
congestion which led to inflammation. The theory was very at- 
tractive from its simplicity. If aperson was delirious, if he coughed 
or vomited bile, there was nothing easier than to say, he has cere- 
bral, pulmonary or hepatic hyperemia. But the examination of 
the organs after death frequently demonstrated the error; the past 
existence of this hypereemia was in no wise revealed. 

Is not anemia, a state diemetrically opposed to hyperemia, 
accompanied by analagous symptoms? Do not animals, boiled 
to death in the slaughter houses, die in convulsions? But 
what are these convulsions other than a kind of delirium of mus: 
cular action? Why cannot anemia just as well produce deli- 
rium of intellectual action? A woman, after an abundant hemor- 
thage from the womb, is seized with nervous symptoms, great 


functional disturbances of the cerebro-spinal centres; assuredly 
d hyperemia cannot be given as the cause of these symptoms. In 
this instance we have a positive demonstration that anemia can 
: : produce convulsions, comatose phenomena, delirium. We are not 
4 right, then, in stating, as is too often attempted, that these symp- 
toms depend upona congested state of the nervouscentres. Without 
t doubt they sometimes are dependent upon it, for we have evident 


proof of it in meningitis; but meningitis is far from being the 
essential condition of their production. 





i? @ In septic diseases, in particular, these conditions are very differ- 

7" ent, for in these we have a poisoning. Whether under the influ- 

i ence of the toxical principle the blood is seriously changed, whether 

a § this fluid is only the medium of transportation of the poison to the 
hervous centres, whose action is to be disturbed by it, the same 

i. conditions arise in septic diseases as are observed in individuals 

le to whom we give medicaments acting upon the nervous system, 

nt such as belladonna, hyosciamus, mandragora, dalura stramonium, 

- conium, poisons which produce delirium, which varies, however, 

en with the substance employed; the delirium of opium not resem- 

Jo- bling that produced by the solane, this differing again from the 
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delirium resulting from the ombellefere. These differences are go 
great that the physician who is versed in the effects of these differ. 
ent agents, will detect by the form even of the nervous symptoms, 
the colvulsions or deliriums, that which has produced them. Septic 
virus, whether that of scarlatina, rougeola, variola, pustule maligne, 
or that which causes dothinenteritis or puerperal fever, also affect 
the nervous system, and why should we be astonished to see deli- 
rium produced by them? Do we need the interposition of hypere- 
mia to explain this delirium, when it is conceded that it has noth- 
ing to dowith poisoning from vegetable substances. The same with 
other functional disturbances of the nerves, they are perfectly inde- 
pendent in the latter as the former instances of a congestive state, 
and if its direct cause escapes our investigation we are none the 
Jess forced to admit an unknown action which we cannot explain, 

Again, delirium and other nervous phenomena can be manifested 
independently of all other toxic or septic cause; a simple vellica- 

‘tion in the acceptation of the latin word vellicare (to tickle) is suf- 
ficient to occasion it. 

(Zxamples have been given where persons have killed women 
‘by tickling the bottoms of their feet. These unfortunate women 
fell exhausted into a violent delirium, presenting most extraordi- 
mary pervous phenomena. This tickling can then alone produce 
ithese symptoms of delirium, an exaggeration of those occasioned 
by forced excitation of the nervous system, which we see in some 
individuals, in a physiological state; as, for example, in the act of 
copulation. This vellication, (to continue to use this word,) this 
vellication, this excitation beyond the nature of sensibility, takes 
place as well in the organs of organic life as in those of relation. 

‘hus are explained certain very serious symptoms, such as con- 
vulsions, dclirium, paralysis, loss of sight, caused by the presence 
of intestinal worms in young children, even when they occasion no 
well, marked pain in the abdominal viscera. 

In these .cases, cerebral hyperemia has no part, and in other 
cases even when the brain is directly interested, the congestion has 
nothing to do towards the production of the nervous phenomena of 
which we now speak. In the insane, for instance, in those who 
for many years have had repeated attacks of delirium, if in some 
cases.we find at the autopsy chronic inflammatory lesions of the 
brain,,in the greater number we find no trace of hyperemia. Nor 
does this explain any the more those forms of delirium, those 
ephemeral disturbances of the intellectual faculties, to which men 
of the highest intelligence and the best organized brains, are sub- 

eChe ris 
; lat ns return to the subject of treatment, and the use of cold 
affusions. I do not, let it be well understood, employ them indif- 
ferently in all ordinary cases of this disease, as the extreme parti- 
gang of.this medication are wont to do. I reserve them especially 
to combat the sexere nervous, the alarming ataxic symptoms. 

To mect these terrible symptoms of scarlatina, other internal 
remedies can be administered with advantage. And first, the 
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ammoniacals, the carbonate of ammonia, spirits of mindereri, which 
is an acetate of ammonia, mixed with some empyreumatic products ; 
these two medicaments in the dose of 4a drachm to 1 drachm— 
ainmonia itself in the dose of 10 to 20 drops—can be very useful. 
Ishall say as much of musk, of which 3, 44, 6 grains, and even 15 
grains, is given in the course of twenty-four hours. These means 
should be used with prudence; they constitute an accessory treat- 
ment in those cases where the cold affusions are employed ; when 
the latter, for some reason, are not employed, the former comprise 
the principal therapeutical means. 

The angina of scarlatina, which is accompanied with croupy 
exudations, when these are not very abundant, is not very danger- 


8. 

Those who have followed this clinic have observed that I have 
done nothing for those who had this affection, and especially in 
the case of a young lad, in No. 17 St. Agnes ward. In his case 
the false membranes, the pultaceous spots on the tonsils, completely 
and spontaneously disappeared after four or five days. 

If in simple scarlatina the angina yields thus readily, in malig- 
nant scarlatina the condition is changed, the disease attacks the 
throat, and generally the physician cannot prevent it. 

Ihave tried cauterizations with nitrate of silver, with chlorohy- 
dric acid; I have tried borax in collutories ; I have given chlorate 
of potassa within and in gargle, and I must say that in malignant 
scarlatinous angina all these remedies have very often failed in my 
hands. However, of all these therapeutic agents, the most to be 
depended upon has been chlorohydric acid, which, applied twice a 
day, has seemed to be of some use. This caustic is to be used with 
great prudence and precaution. Ih children, during the struggle 
to overcome their resistance, you may burn the tongue, the teeth, 
the internal walls of the mouth, and thus increase the evil without 
cauterizing as it should be done. By holding the child properly, 
and opening his mo&th by means of a spatula, you can sometimes 
obtain good results from these cauterizations, touching the diseased 
parts twice a day, for five or six da,s, with a camel’s hair pencil 
saturated in the acid. Insufflations of alum and tanin, used alter- 
nately, are also very useful. As to that form of angina which is 
not observed during the hight of the disease, but comes on suddenly 
about the ninth or tenth day, with an abundant exudation from the 
nose, with deafness, or severe pain in the ears, fetid breath, fre- 
quent pulse, and great depression, as ‘o that angina which is prob- 
ably only a diphtheritic complication of scarlatina, it resists all our 
efforts. All kinds of treatment which I have tried have failed— 
nasal injection with styptics, with the solutions of sulphate of cop- 
per, of sulphate of zine, nitrate of silver, with the decoction of 
rhatany, with tannin, the cauterizations of the throat—all have 
failed ; patients almost invariably succumbing, whatever you do. 
In these cases you must rely upon generous treatment, upon sul- 


phate of quinine, coffee, and especially upon a strengthening ali- 
mentation. 
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And now of the azasarca of scarlatina and the symptoms which 
complicate it. I have already stated that it follows less frequently 
the severe forms than the benign eruptions. Often it constitutes a 
complication of the greatest importance, in other eases this compli- 
cation is not serious. When it is slight, I have also said that 
hygienic means, rest in bed, lukewarm drinks, a moderate diet, is 
all that is necessary. When, however, the urine contains blood, 
acid drinks, lemonade, the decoction of uva ursi, sweetened with 
the syrup of turpentine, small quantities of digitalis, mild laxatives, 
will meet these symptoms. 

When the anasarca increases with great rapidity, it will be nec- 
essary to resort to other means to prevent the threatening symp. 
toms. It is in such a case that it is important to recollect the two 
forms of this disease, as the treatment is different in either case, 
That which is accompanied by a real febrile reaction, character- 
ized by hot skin, frequency of pulse, oppression, thirst, dryness 
of the tongue, requires an antiphlogistic treatment, and you can bleed 
once or twice with benefit to your patients, which will be shown by 
the diminution in these phenomena. Following the bleedings by 
the administration of small doses of calomel, which is an anti- 
phlogistic par excellence, you will take from the anasarca its acute 
character, while the intestinal secretions, produced by the purga- 
tive action of the protochloride of mercury, will tend to diminish 
the odemia. ‘To aid this, it is proper to administer some diuretic, 
the use of which, before the employment of the antiphlogistic, 
would not have produced the good effects, when given after, is to 
be expected from it. 

Tf, on the contrary, you ascertain the existence of cedemae, with- 
out fever, you should be cautious in taking blood, but should imme- 
diately give such purgatives as will produce an abundant flow of 
serosity from the mucous membrane of the intestines, in order to 
check the cedemea, at the same time stimulating the urinary secre- 
tion by diuretics. If the relaxation, the loss of tone of the tis- 
sues is great, it will be well to add tonics, particularly cinchona, or 
to give large doses of iodide of potassium, which is highly recom- 
mended for such cases by Graves. 

The first of these forms of anasarca is often preceded by and 
accompanied with pissing of blood, or at least as we have said, 
with the presence of certain constituent elements of this fluid in 
the urine. All pathologists agree in considering this passage of 
blood, or of its elements in the urine, to a renal hyperaemia, 
which is often inflammatory, as may be judged by the reaction 
which occurs. General depletion, which we have recommended 
for the acute form of anasarca, acts well in this congestion of the 
vascular apparatus of the kidney ; but this can be checked quicker 
and more surely by means of a derivative over the lumbar region. 
All authors, and I am of this opinion, think that diuretics, at this 
period are injurious in augmenting the renal hyperaemia, and conse- 
quently the passage of blood in the urine. It is often advantage 
ous to administer interiorly some hemostatic substance, such as 
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sulphuric acid, either pure, or diluted with alcohol, (Eau de Rabel) 
in the dose, of half a drachm to one and a half drachms a day, in a 
draught sweetened with syrup of rhatany. 

As anasarca is, of all the symptoms of scarlatina that which is 

roduced, most frequently, by the impression of cold, it is impor- 
tant to take the necessary precautions to protect patients from its 
influence, especially during the periods of the disease, when, 
according to the statistics upon this subject, anasarca most usually 
arises, during the first and third weeks, and more particularly about 
the fourteenth and twenty-first day. 

There is no analogy; on the contrary, curious differences, be- 
tween variola, rougeola, and scarlatina, as regards the injurious ef- 
fect of cold. Sydenham insisted that a patient with small-pox, 
even when in full eruption, should get up every day, and in fact, 
these patients, at whatever period of the disease they may be, do 
not seem to be disposed to take any intercurrent disease from ex- 
posure tocold. Those affected with rougeola do not seem to have 
the absolute indifference to the former, nor yet the exquisite sus- 
ceptibility of those afflicted with scarlatina. The impression of 
cold passes harmlessly over some, whilst in others it exaggerates 
the bronchitis, inseparable companion of the eruption, which can 
extend to the bronchiz ramfications, to the tissue of the lungs, by 
producing capillary bronchitis, that particular form of pneumonia 
which are the most serious complications of rougeola. In certain 
cases some little anasarca is produced. In scarlatina the suscepti- 
bility to cold is very great, and the greatest caution is necessary to 
prevent patients from becoming chilled. I do not mean to say 
that it is necessary at any period of the disease to shut them u 
in an oppressive atmosphere, to over-load them with bed clothes, 
and excite them by warm drinks. A moderate temperature, no 
more covering than they are accustomed to in health, tepid acid 
drinks, are the best means to be used. But such patients should 
be kept in their rooms for a long time, to avoid the sudden transi- 
tion of temperature, currents of fresh air, especially moist air, un- 
der the penalty of being exposed to the appearance of anasarca, 
the micturition of blood, effusions into the pleura, into the pericar- 
dium, or what is more serious, into the ventricles of the brain. 

The anasarca which comes on rapidly and in a great degree, is 
ordinarily accompanied with convulsions, which sometimes destroy 
the patient with the first attack. Energetic purgatives are, in these 
cases, useful, by causing a part of the serum effused into the cellu- 
lar tissue to be thrown out upon the surface of the intestine. It is 
also important to place the lower limbs of the patient hanging over 
the side of the bed, and the head raised by pillows. By this means 
imminent convulsions may be prevented. But in some cases these 
convulsons are present from the beginning, coming on without giv- 
ing warning of their approach. ‘The patient complains of a severe 
headache, difficulty in the sight, upon one side alone, or both to- 
gether, sometimes ringing in the ears and deafness. In these cases, 
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scarifications of the inferior extremities may be of advantage, 
What is sometimes better, in attaining the same result, is the ap- 
plication of very large blisters upon the /egs, and not upon the 
thighs. After seven or eight hours, phlyctene will be forined, and 
when they are opened serum will flow abundantly from them, re- 
lieving the patient, and enabling him to pass the crisis of his ana- 
sarca. 

If the convulsion takes place, during the attack give musk in 
connection with small doses of belladonna. For a child, eight or 
ten years old, musk, in the dose of 3, 44, or 6 grains ; belladonna 
in that of one-tenth of a grain for a single dose. At the same 
time you should make use of a means I have employed for more 
than twenty years, and from which I, as well as other physicians, 
have experienced great service ; I speak of the compression of the 
carotids. This compression requires to be carefully made, and in 
a certain manner. When the epileptiform convulsion predominates 
upon one side, the compression should be exercised upon the oppo- 
site side. If, then, the convulsion be predominant upon the right 
side, it is the left carotid which should be compressed, and recipro- 
cally if the convulsion be predominant upon the left side the right 
carotid should be compressed. If the convulsion be equilateral the 
compression should be alternately produced upon the two carotids, 
—lI speak, be it well understood, of the primitive carotids—and 
even simultaneously upon both, if it is possible to do so without 
interfering too much with the respiration of the child. 

This compression is easier to perform than you would suppose. 
Place yourself so that the right hand can compress the left carotid, 
and the left hand the right carotid; push aside the sterno-clieido- 
mastoid muscle, while with the back of the ungual phalanx you 
push aside the trachea, and you will feel the beatings of the caro- 
tids. Seizing it, then, from within, with the ends of the fingers, 
carry it backwards a little and press it against the vertebral column. 
You will instantly perceive that it is compressed, by the absence 
of pulsation in the corresponding temporal artery, by the paleness 
which sometimes suddenly succeeds to the previous redness of the 
child’s face, and again by the fact that in some fortunate cases the 
compression is no sooner established than the eclamptic convulsion 
ceases. Continue this compression upon one of the arteries for 
fifteen to twenty minutes, then compress the other. If you have 
an aid who can assist you, his assistance will be useful to you in 
this operation; the mother, whose solicitude renders her so intelli- 
gent, can replace you. By this means, having patience, the con- 
vulsions accompanying the anasarca of scarlatina can be arrested, 
in a certain number of cases, in a few hours. 

In some cases the anasarca and the albuminuria, which are ordin- 
arily cured in fifteen days, three weeks, or a month, can become 
the commencement of Bright’s disease. The acute symptoms dis- 
appear, the albuminuria persists; if it persists a month or s!x 
weeks after scarlatina, beware of this symptom : it indicates the 
commencement of Bright’s disease; the kidney is infiltrated with 
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fibro-plastic elements, and a few months later the patient succumbs 
to this new affection. 

Finally, there are a few more serious symptoms which are devel- 
oped in this last period of scarlatina about the same time as ana- 
sarea. They are the serious effusions of the pleura and pericardium. 
For these the repeated applications of fly-blisters, and if the hydro- 
thorax or the hydro-pericarditis is very great, puncture may be 
useful. In large pleural effusions, thoracentesis, sometimes becomes 
necessary after a very few days. But often, as I have already ob- 
served, with the first puncture, even when the effusion has not ex- 
isted more than ten, fifteen, or twenty days, you will find a lactes- 
cent serum, sometimes puss, already formed. Then you have 
empyema, a formidable complication, which you can freqnently 
cure in young persons by puncture, and repeated iodine injections, 
but which you will rarely cure in adults, notwithstanding these 
means. 








Bibliographical Hotices and Reviews, 


A Treatise on Human Physiology designed for the use of Stu- 
dents and Practitioners of Medicine. By Joun C. Daron, 
Jr., M.D., Professor of Physiology and Microscopic Anat- 
omy in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York; 
member of the New York Academy of Medicine; of the 
New York Pathological Society; of the American Acade- 
my of Arts and Scicnces, Boston, Massachusetts; and of 
the Biological department of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, Philadelphia. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with two hundred and seventy three illustrations. Phila- 
delphia: Blanchard & Lea, pp. 706. 1864. 


The first edition of this work was issued Jan. Ist, 1859; the 
second Feb. 1861, and now the THIRD, Jan. 1864. This is a com- 
mentary upon its value. 

The volume was first offered to the medical profession of the 
United States as a TEXT-BooK for Students, and as a means of com- 
municating, in a condensed form, such new facts and ideas in Phys- 
iology as have marked the progress of the science within a few 
years. It has constituted no part of the design of the author to 
give a detailed nisrory of physiological science, but only such 
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prominent and essential points in its development as will enable 
the reader fully to comprehend its actual condition at the present 
time. 

The illustrations of this work have not been transferred from 
the text-books of other authors. The author himself has figured 
very creditably in the way of getting up illustrations. Ofthe two 
hundred and fifty-four illustrations in the second edition, only 
eleven were borrowed from other writers. The present (¢hird) 
edition contains also three new illustrations. ‘The quality of the 
illustrations is very good, and will assist materially in the work of 
unfolding the nature of the tissues. 

The scope of the work differs very much from that of other au- 
thors on the subject of Physiology. The history and details of 
physiology are given at length by most modern authors. These 
the author has left out, and we think well of his taste. For stu- 
dents, they only have the effect of diluting the text and rendering 
the study of the science irksome. The history of physiology and 
its current progress are subjects for the teacher rather than the 
novice. What interests the student are the facts. What is mat- 
ter of knowledge in the science is the proper pabulum for the be- 
ginner. With this his mental stomach should be alone concerned. 
The popularity of the work and its rapid sale are due, in a great 
measure, to the circumstance that it is rather an exposition of well 
established principles and facts, than a summary of opinions and 
speculations. By what we have said, however, we do not design 
to disparage works of wider scope. They have their place, and it 
is an indispensable place too in a library. The scholar, the ama- 
teur must have them. They give breadth, and depth, and polish. 

Physiology has been very much complicated by the introduction 
into its pages of many meaningless terms, and we may also say 
many knotty impracticable and unprofitable subjects. The ver- 
biage of a seience is a very important matter to student and teacher. 
Words should be univocal, expressing the idea, and nothing more, 
nothing less. A word, meaning one thing in one paragraph and 
another thing in another paragraph, is very admirably adapted to 
the production of confusion. And yet how often do we find such 
to be the case with writers of reputation? The common use of the 
term /aw is an instance in point, and the same may be said of the 
term principle, cause, ete. 
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A large space is often devoted to the “vital principle,” to 
“ Physiological Chemistry.” We cannot ignore the use of such 
terms in writing books or in didactic efforts. But we may caution 
ourselves against the predominance they are apt to obtain. Liv- 
ing matter, an organism, is endowed with life, with a vital princi- 
ple, yet if we invoke such a circumstance in all our explanations, 
there is simply an end to progress, for we know no more now about 
the “vital principle” than did Adam. Nor is the human body a 
chemical laboratory. Processes go on, it is true, not, perhaps, in- 
dependently of chemical laws, but they are carried on according to 
laws that are peculiar. Some fifteen chemical elements are found 
in the tissues and fluids of the body. These are united in one in- 
stance in such a way as to make muscular fibre; in another instance 
in such a way as to make blood. Muscular fibre and blood, there- 
fore, are often spoken of as chemical compounds. They are com- 
pounds truly, but are they chemical compounds? What chemist 
has ever made either muscular fibre or blood? What chemist has 
ever compounded the elements so as to make bile, saliva, or even 
urine? ‘The process of respiration looks very much like combus- 
tion, and it has been, and is now, the fashion of eminent men to so 
speak of it. Oxygen unites with hydrogen and carbon in the lungs 
giving rise to the compounds, water and carbonic acid, just what 
takes place outside of the body in the process of combustion. But 
respiration is singularly efficient in its influences on various move- 
ments of the organism. Without it the heart stops and the circu- 
lation in the capillaries ceases. When it is even slightly inter- 
rupted the circumstance is announced by the occurrence of the most 
unpleasant and insupportable sensations. The consumptive inva- 
lid measures, with great accuracy, the purity of the atmosphere, 
and perhaps, of all others, enjoys, in the greatest degree, the func 
tion of respiration. He feels in a pure atmosphere an invigorating 
influence that others are unconscious of. Now, do such facts favor 
the idea simply of a combustion process? It may be convenient to 
speak of respiration as a combustion, but it is doubtful, if our 
knowledge is at all favorably affected by such an explanation. 
The union of oxygen and carbon outside of the body is attended 
by an elevation of temperature. This circumstance is seized upon 
to explain animal heat as the result of respiration. It is supposed 
the oxygen of the atmosphere unites with the hydrogen and car- 
bon of the blood either in the pulmonary circulation or in the ca- 
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pillaries of the systemic circulation. Perhaps this is the correct 
explanation. But does it account for the circumstance that we have 
constantly a temperature of the body of 98°, and also of the fact 
that the life of the individual is staked on the maintenance of thig 
temperature under all circumstances. The quantity of oxygen ta. 
ken into the system must vary under different circumstances. The 
number of respirations in a given time, the purity of the atmos. 
phere, the different states of the skin, ete. But the temperature of 
the blood remains the same. 

Perhaps in the present state of science we may just as well as 
not leave off speculations about causes, and confine ourselves to 
appearances, or phenomena. Physiology really may be said to be 
a science of phenomena, a science of appearances. We study these 
phenomena, atnong other ways, by the movements that take place 
in all organized bodies, animal and vegetable; and also by vivi- 
sections and the use of drugs. 

Between the lower orders of animals and vegetables the line of 
demarkation has not yet been very perfectly drawn. Both begin 
with the cell structure, both have vessels, both have a circulating 
fluid, and both have motion, and are nourished very much alike. 
The vital phenomena of vegetables are distinguished from the vital 
phenomena of animals by vegetables absorbing carbonic acid and 
exhaling oxygen; animals absorbing oxygen and exhaling car- 
bonic acid. The former nourish themselves by the absorption of 
unorganized liquids and gases; the latter require for their support 
organized animal or vegetable substances, as meat, fruits, milk. 
Among vegetables, then, there are analogies that may often be ix 
voked in the investigation of animal phenomena. From inferior 
animals much light is derived. A complex process is often more 
easily comprehended by seeing its analogue in inferior animals, the 
protozoa for example. Here we have all the great functions of nu 
trition, respiration, circulation, innervation and intellection per 
formed simply by the cell-wall. The paraphernalia of stomach, 
lungs, vessels, nerves and brain is dispensed with. As we rise in 
the scale of animal being from the protozoon, it is interesting and 
instructive too to see how piece after piece of an apparatus is added 
until we reach the development found in superior animals. From 
such sources human physiology has received many very valuable 
hints. 

The intimate relation and sympathy between the movements of 
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organs is so great, that the method of investigation by vivisections 
becomes necessarily amenable to some grave objections. The mu- 
tilation of one organ impairs or subverts the action of other organs. 
We hardly know when the cerebellum has been removed from an 
animal, whether the phenomena following be due to the absence of 
the part removed or to the injury inflicted. Again, when the liver 
is the subject of experiment, it becomes a question as to how much 
should be attributed to the injury sustained in the operation for 
directing a flow of bile to the outside of the body. In regard to 
the amount of bile secreted in the twenty-four hours, there is, as a 
consequence, widely different statements, no doubt due to the cir- 
cumstances connected with the experiments employed for deter- 
nining the quantity. 
The study of Physiology is prosecuted under great disadvan- 
tages without a knowledge of Anatomy. Anatomy teaches the 
structure of the body, its organs, and the tissues of which the or- 
gans are composed. It is the province of physiology to describe 
‘ the movements of these organs and tissues. The one describes the 
body in a state of rest; the other the body in a state of motion. 

‘The movements of a watch are very imperfectly understood with- 
out some knowledge of the construction of the instrument. So the 
various and complicated movements of the human body can be best 
comprehended by those who make themselves familiar with its 
structure. 








A practice very common among writers is to generalize as much 
as possible—to arrange all of the phenomena, facts, and events of 
ascience under a few general heads. It might be said, for example, 
that everything in the science of physiology admits of classification 
under the terms supply and waste, nutrition and exeretion. But 
while such generalizations abridge labor, they also abridge know- 
ledge. It is true that every movement involves directly or indi- 
rectly.one or the other of the processes of waste or supply ; but it 
is equally true that the movement of each organ constitutes a dis- 
tinct subject of investigation. In other words, every organ has an 
idiosyncracy—a series of actions that are peculiar. Organs some- 
times act vicariously—the skin often performs the office of the 
kidneys, and vice versa. This, however, is a provision for tempo- 
tary emergencies. It can last but a short time without giving rise 
to disease. Again, it is very convenient to say that the liver con- 
cerns itself mostly in separating from the blood articles abounding 
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in carbon, and the kidneys articles abounding in nitrogen. It 
might, therefore, be said that the liver has the office of eliminating 
carbon—the kidneys that of eliminating nitrogen. Still, it is a 
question whether such generalizations, careful as they are, benefit 
the student in a degree that compensates for the indisposition to 
labor, which they inspire. 

In contemplating the subject of nutrition, the physiologist is im- 
pressed at once with the idea that it resembles nothing else in 
nature. From beginning to end it is peculiar. A substance, sub. 
mitted to the process of nutrition, commences undergoing changes, 
which continue from the time it touches the lips until it becomes 
fixed in the system as a part and parcel of the organism. These 
changes it is the province of physiology to elucidate. We see the 
substance, as a bit of bread or meat, when taken into the mouth 
it is dead organized matter, which, if exposed to heat, air and mois- 
ture, would putrify at once. But when mixed with saliva epithe- 
lial scales, the mucus of the mouth and of esophagus, a series of 
changes begin to make their appearance. These are succeeded by 
another series, produced by the gastric juice, the gastric mucus, the 
glands of the duodenum, the bile, the pancreatic juice, and the. 
glands of the small and large intestines ; subjected to impressions 
from all of these sources, the substance finds itself at last analyzed, 
a portion being retained in the system, endowed with vitality, the 
rest excreted as useless. The process, taken altogether, results in 
vitalizing dead matter. It is powerful too. Putrefying muscle or 
pus, capable of producing deadly disease if applied to an abraded 
surface, or even the virus of small-pox, is not only rendered harm- 
less under the influence of the process of digestion, but the little 
nourishment contained in either of them is strained out and appro- 
priated. It is, then, very convenient to sum up all of the muta- 
tions to which we have referred, under the term “ digestion.” The 
physiologist, however, can only reach respectable information after 
having observed the influence of each agent concerned in the great 
work. What, and how much, is due to the mouth? How much 
to the esophagus and stomach? How much to the liver, the pam 
creas, the small and large bowels ? 

Scarcely any one can think on physiology without regarding it 
as having a very close relation to pathology, and consequently to 
the practice of medicine. It is the province of physiology to ex- 
plain the condition of the body in a state of health, perfect health 
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Hence health is often spoken of as the physiological state, and dis- 
ease as a departure from this state. Physiology being the stan- 
dard of comparison, it may be said that disease is simply altered 
physiology, or perverted physiology. This view of the subject 
makes physiology indispensable to an enlightened exercise of the 
healing art. And that such is the case admits of little doubt. It 
would seem very reasonable to expect that any one attempting the 
cure of a diseased liver, should be fully acquainted with the func- 
tions of the organ—with its physiological movements. Authors 
who have written of late with most ability on practical medicine, 
fully appreciate the physiological stand-point of contemplating dis- 
eases, and conform as much as possible to its requirements. 

Works on physiology generally stop after considering the physi- 
ology of the individual. Beyond this, however, there are facts and 
phenomena that are brought out only in the social state, and apply 
as a consequence tothe race. ‘The embodiment of these facts might 
with propriet'y be denominated “race physiology,” though it is the 
practice to use the term Ethnology, from “ ethnos,”—a race, herd, 
nation. The physiology of “animal life” would seem to present man 
as voluntary in his movements, being possessed of free will to a con- 
siderable extent. But the physiology of “ organic life” would 
seem to prove him to be a mere automaton. In the organic de- 
partment all of the more important operations are entirely removed 
from under the influence of the will. This is true of the heart, di- 
gestive apparatus, and eliminative organs. The individual has no 
power whatever over their movements. Started into action in 
obedience to the general laws of development, they continue to 
perform their functions through life, amenable only to the sympa- 
thetic system of nerves. Very much now like the movements of 
organs are the movements of races. Individuals have some ap- 
pearance of free will ;—a race none. A race seems entirely auto- 
matic, drifting through time in obedience to its instincts, or those 
principles of its physical nature that differentiate it from other 
races, and give to its actions the appearance of idiosyncracy. 
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A Treatise on Pharmacy, designed as a Text-Book for the Stu. 
dent, and as a, Guide for the Physician and Pharmaceutist, 
containing the Officinal, and many unofficinal formulas, and 
numerous examples of Hxlemporaneous Prescriptions. By 
EpWarRD ParisH, Graduate in Pharmacy; Member of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy; of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia; and of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association; Principal of the School of 
Practical Pharmacy, Philadelphia. Third Edition, thor. 
oughly revised and improved, with important additions, 
with two hundred and thirty-eight illustrations. Philadel- 


ont Blanchard & Lea, pp. 849. 1864. (For sale at our 
vokstores.) 


Since medicine has been cultivated as a liberal profession, the 
necessity of accurate standards for the regulation of the strength 
and purity of medicines has been felt and acknowledged. Phar- 
macopeias are indispensable to the practitioner, as well as to the 
professional pharmaceutist. For a long time we depended entirely 
on Great Britain and the continent of Europe for such works; the 
confusion which grew out of the different directions of these works 
led, during the early part of the present century, to the adoption 
of measures for the getting up of a work suitable to the wants of 
the American profession. Dr. Lyman Spaulding, of the State 
Medical Society of New York, in the year 1818, proposed a plan 
of getting up a work. A convention of Medieal delegates, asa 
consequence, met in Washington City, June 1, 1820, over which 
Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, of New York, presided, and Dr. Thomas L. 
Hueston, of Philadelphia, acted as Secretary. At this meeting 
essays were read, the wants of the profession discussed, and the 
first edition of the Pharmacopeia of the United States was 
adopted, and its publication entrusted to a committee, who issued 
it before the close of the same year. In order to perfect the work 
as much as possible, another convention was provided for, which 
assembled in 1830, with Dr. Lewis Condict, of New Jersey, as its 
President. Decennial revisions were again made in 1840, and in 
1850, and in 1860. The Pharmacopeial Convention of 1860, cun- 
tained delegates from Medical and Pharmaceutical Societies of 
seven States and the District of Columbia, and from the Army 
and Navy of the United States. The volume which was the result 
of this meeting was not completed until the past summer of 1863. 

Thus we have given the history of the United States Pharma: 
copeia. ‘The United States Dispensatory of Drs. Wood & Bache, 
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issued in 1831, is a work of great utility, valuable as an encyclo- 
pedia of materia medica, therapeutics and pharmacy. The appear- 
ance of this work did very much to increase the interests of the 
profession in works of the kind. ; 

The work before us, in original design, and in its subsequent 
revisions. has had for its object the supplying physicians and phar- 
maceutists with a practical treatise on the science and art of phar- 
macy. In the edition before us, most of the working formulas of 
the Pharmacopeeia, of 1860, are introdued, together with a large 
number of unofficial and extemporaneous formulas and prescrip- 
tions. 

The merits of the work have been acknowledged by the profes- 
sion. It isa Pharmacy proper, and, as a consequence, differs from 





all works of the kind, issued from the American press. Its claims 
to attention are very high. Professional pharmaceutists cannot do 
without it; no book takes its place. ‘The same, we repeat, may be 
said with reference to the country practitioner. He has much to 
do in the preparation of the medicines he uses. In Gallenical 
Pharmacy the country practitioner, with a work like this one, may 
serve himself better than he is often served by druggists. Take 
for example the making of tinctures. No one can do this so well 
as the physician himself. He, indeed, ought never to think of pur- 
chasing tinctures. It is true he may buy a good article, but it is 
only once in a while that a good article can be purchased. ‘The 
directions are very full on the preservation and preparation of 
plants for use in medicine. Every physician is sufrounded with 
plauts of medical properties, and often medical plants of a very 
valuable character. But owing to imperfect knowledge of the 
proper mode of preparation, they are neglected for old specimens, 
nearly always inert, taken from the shelves of the druggist. 

A smali place has been assigned in the work to “ prescrip- 
tions” and the art of prescribing medicines. It is said that the 
celebrated Pharmacologia of Dr. Paris, of London, publishied in 
1812, contains the fullest dessertation in our language on the science 
and art of prescribing. Many of the views taught in that day are 
not applicable at present, the whole subject being simplified in ac- 
cordance with modern improvements in pharmacy. 

The art of prescribing medicines has a very intimate, indeed we 
may say, an inseparable relation to the preparing of medicines 
and to therapeutics. But one aspect of the subject, however, it is 
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our intention to notice—the language used in prescriptions. In 
Great Britain and in the north of Europe prescriptions are written 
in Latin; in France in the vernacular language. The subject hag 
given rise to diversity of opinion in this country. The relative 
adaptation of Latin and English has been freely discussed, and as 
a consequence some in this country write prescriptions in English, 
others, perhaps much the greater number, write them in Latin. 

The chief desideratum being to secure accuracy, the question 
is simply one relating to the capability of these languages in that 
respect. It matters not which language is used, the officinal names 
of all medicines are to be preferred to their common vulgar syno- 
nyms, which are always changing. This being the case, the plan 
of writing prescriptions in Latin is, perhaps, preferable. Nomen- 
clature, in almost every department of physics, it is the fashion 
now to derive from the Latin or Greek. The names of plants 
are taken largely from the Latin, and hence the medical substances 
belonging to this kingdom have specific names, understood every- 
where alike. 

It is urged as an objection that very few who write prescrip 
tions in Latin write them correctly, especially when the termina- 
tions are attempted. And again, that a very large number mix up 
English and Latin in such a way as make their prescriptions very 
obscure and ridiculous. It should be recollected that such objec- 
tions apply to the ignorance of the physician and not to the plan 
of prescribing. “There are several reasons for preferring the 
Latin to the Vernacular language in prescriptions. If not spoken, 
it is written and understood throughout the civilized world, and 
that cannot be said of any other language. An invalid traveling 
through many parts of Europe might die before a prescription 
written in English could be interpreted. Moreover, Latin profes 
sional terms are concise and definite. Furthermore, the Latin 
names for drugs and chemicals are the same, or nearly so, all over 
Europe; whereas the vernacular names differ for each nation—nay, 
sometimes for each province. Lastly, it is sometimes necessary or 
advisable to conceal from a patient the precise nature of the remedies 
which are employed.” 

It has been suggested, and very properly too, that in writing 
Latin prescriptions the student should endeavor to imitate the style 
of Celsus, “our greatest and almost only authority in every thing 
relating to medical Latinity.” 
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In connection with the language used in prescriptions, a word 
or two may be offered on the simplicity of prescriptions for the 
benefit of the student. There is scarcely any case of disease but 
what seems to present more or less in the way of complica- 
tions. ‘This circumstance very often has an undue, or rather an 
unwarranted effect upon the mind of the practitioner. He is apt 
at once to rush to corresponding complication in prescription. He 
is apt to think that multiplicity of lesions should be met by mul- 
tiplicity of medicines. A very neat little sophism reposes just 
here. The truth is, in therapeutics, a single article of the materia 
medica is often able to chase two lesions or put ten thousand of 
them to flight. How often do we see a formidable array of symp- 
toms disappear under a single dose of morphine, or after the oper- 
ation of a cathartic, or an emetic. It is often necessary, of course, 
to compound several articles in a prescription. The real indica- 
tions require it, and the results show the wisdom of the measure. 
Still there is not the least doubt that the compounding of a num- 
ber of articles in a prescription is often done when a single article 
would have suited just as well, perhaps better. The rule really 
should be simplicity, and it should never be suspended except in 
decided cases. Such a plan leads to accuracy in regard to our 
knowledge of the effects of medicines—a very important matter. 

The author has some very good remarks on the relative latitude 
that obtains in the use of drugs—some physicians using a great 
number of the articles of the Pharmacopeias, and others but very 
few. The remark has often been made, that the best physicians 
use the fewest medicines, and the inference is hence made that good 
physicians are a little sceptical in regard to the available proper- 
ties of many articles of the materia medica. It may be that there 
is some truth in the suggestion. The explanation, however, may 
be more successfully sought, not, perhaps, in their want of confi- 
dence in medicines generally, but in their superior knowledge of 
the powers of those they are in the habit of using. A good phy- 
sician will take tartar emetic and accomplish more with it than 
would be done by another one with the whole materia medica. 
The tendeney among physicians of experience, then, to the use 
of asmall number of articles does not arise from not believing in 
the medical properties of drugs generally, but from Superior know}- 
edge of the powers of drugs. 
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While experience and a high order of mind have preroga- 
tives, it should always be recollected that they are prerogatives, 
and that the great mass of the profession have to craw] before they 
can walk. In other words, that it is the duty of the student to post 
himself thoroughly on every article of the materia medica. Hg 
should try them all. He, to say the least, should do himself the 
justice of obtaining personal knowledge of the effects of every sub. 
stance. Some one has said, “Try all things, and hold fast to that 
which is good ;”—a very fine maxim for the beginner in thera. 
peutics. 

The contents of the volume before us is divided into FIVE parts: 

Part I.— Preliminary. On the furniture and implements neces. 
sary to the dispensary office, or shop implements. 

Part II.—Galenical Pharmacy. The pharmacy of organic sub- 
stances, as distinguished from 

Part I1I.—Inorganic pharmaceutical chemistry. 

Part IV.—Pharmacy in its relations to organic chemistry. 

Part V.—Extemporaneous pharmacy. 

Following these parts, is an Appendix, “On the management of 
a sick chamber; Preparations used as articles of diet for the sick 
and convalescent; Fifty-dollar outfit; One hundred-dollar outfit; 
Twenty-five-dollar outfit; Recipes for some of the more important 
popular medicines.” 

, We arise from the perusal of this work with a very good opinion 
of it. It is really a meritorious production, and one that will cer- 
tainly win its way to general favor. It will serve both the profes- 
sional pharmaceutist and the country practitioner; the latter will 
find its teachings lead to accuracy, neatness and efficiency, and 
thus correct the slovenly, imperfect methods that, to the disgrace 
of the profession, so often obtain. Dr. Parrish deserves the thanks 
of the profession for his labors in getting up the work. 












Editorial and Miscellaneous. 


Gritorial and Miscellaneous, 


Ohio State Medical Society.—This body adjourned to meet the 
present year on the 21st of June, at the White Sulphur Springs. 





To Correspondents—We have several communications on hand 
which will appear in our next number 





The late military movements in our State has created quite a de- 
mand for physicians, with which to supply the State troops now 
going forward to take part in the impending battles. A very large 
number of young physicians are finding employment. Many, too, 
of the older members of the profession are uniting with the serv- 
ice. 





Glanders.—A monograph on this subject has been laid on our 
table. ‘To medical men the disease is one of rare interest, for up 
to the present time it is without a remedy, very contagious, and 
easily communicated to man, and many human lives have been lost 
by ignorance of this fact. The seat of the disease is in the Schnei- 
derian membrane and the salivary glands, and is characterized by 
a discharge of matter from the nostrils, and enlargement and ulcera- 
tion of the glands. 





The New York Medical Independent and Pharmaceutical Re- 
porter has been forwarded to us. The work hails from New York. 
The first number has just been issued. From what we see of it, 
we are at a loss to comprehend the character of the publication 
exactly ; but are rather inclined to think that it is primarily de- 
signed to advertise certain preparations of drugs. The “ Intro- 
ductory” abounds in some very suspicious remarks about the neces- 
sity of “reforms,” “radical changes,” “improvements,” etc. We 
say suspicious remarks, because such are generally the stock in 
trade of the charlatans. New-comers of the true stripe are apt to 
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content themselves at first with a low seat in the synagogue, dis. 
posed to see what is to be seen, before carping about the necessity 
of “improvements.” 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of the State House, by Ww, 
M. Awt, Superintendent, Columbus, Ohio, 1864.—A pamphlet of 
some thirty pages has been prepared by the author on the history 
of our State House. The author deserves the thanks of the public 
for collecting and placing in a durable form the many facts and in- 
cidents connected with the rearing of this massive structure, de- 
signed as a temple of justice for the inhabitants of forty thousand 
square miles in the Mississippi Valley. We learn the structure is 
situated on a lot of ten acres. It presents four fronts ; is 184 feet 
wide by 304 feet long. The height of the building to the top of the 
blocking course, is 61 feet; to pinacle of cupola, 158 feet. The 
corner-stone was laid July 4th, 1839. 


Vaccination —We hear much complaint about the use of impure 
matter. In one neighborhood a large number of cases of syphilis 
has been the result of the matter used. 


American Medical Association—The attention of the reader is 
called to the meeting of this body, which, as will be noticed by the 
advertisement, will be held in New York. 


Sanitary Reporter —The twenty-fourth number of this publica- 
tion, for May, has just been received. It contains valuable informa- 
tion and is doing a good service in preserving facts for future use. 


American Medical Association—The Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
of the “ American Medical Association,” will be held in the city 
of New York, commencing Tuesday, June 7th, 1864, at 10 o'clock, 


A. M. 
GUIDO FURMAN, M. D., Secretary. 
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The following communication from Professor Cassels, with the 
request to publish, was received too late for insertion in our last 


_ number. The animus of the “reply” renders any further discus- 


sion of the subject wholly unnecessary. 


Prof. Casses’ reply to Prof. WorMLEY’s remarks on the report of 
his evidence in the case of the State of Ohio v. Edward Robbins. 

I was somewhat surprised to see in the January number of the 
“Ohio Medical and Surgical Journal” an article prepared by Hon. 
Wma. Lawrence and T. G. Wormury, M.D., on the trial of Rob- 
bins for the murder of Nancy Holly, in Marion county, in March, 
1858, in which my evidence, as a chemical witness, purports to be 
fully reported, with Prof. WorMLEy’s remarks on it. These stric- 
tures of the Professor refer to the action of chloroform on strych- 
nine, based on the supposition that the strychnine was in the state 
of an acetate when the chloroform was applied; and that the strych- 
nine was not sufficiently freed from organic matters previous to its 
addition. 

Prof. WoRMLEY drew the conclusions he did without a knowl: 
edge of all the facts; presuming that the whole process which I 
adopted was fully detailed in a report which he avers was written 
at the time of the trial. 

Had I supposed that my evidence was to find its way into any- 
thing more than a country newspaper, I should have preferred writ- 
ing it myself. ” ° ° But I have never been in 
the habit of making an ostentatious display of my scientific 
knowledge, either in courts or elsewhere, supposing that all that 
was necessary in such cases was to satisfy a jury that I had, or 
had not, detected poisonous agents. 

Had Prof. WorMLEY extended to me that courtesy, which as a 
gentleman of science, and the editor of a public journal, he was in 
duty bound, previous to the publication of his article, I think I 
could have satisfied him that the report he saw could not have 
been a detailed description of my process in finding the strychnine, 
for it certainly does not require a very profound chemist, nor a 
very elaborate series of experiments to determine the solubility 
of the salts of strychnine in chloroform. 

While testifying in the Robbins’ case, I asked the Prosecuting 
Attorney if he desired a minute and detailed statement of the 
whole of my manipulations in preparing the stomach and its con- 
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tents for a course of testing? Judge LAWRENCE, or some one, 
replied by requesting a simple outline of the process, so that the 
jury could comprehend it; hence I gave a very meagre epitome 

of my process. ; 

I find in my laboratory notes taken at the time that I subjected 
first the contents of the stomach to the process of purifying, ad- 
vised in Otto’s work on Poisons, which work I had received a few 
weeks previous, and testing by his test. This I did in the pres- 
ence of Dr. Sweeney, of Marion. And afterwards, having divided 
the stomach itself into two portions, I followed the same course 
with both; only in the one I acidified with acetic acid, neutral- 
ized with caustic potash, and took up the strychnine with chloro- 
form ; while the other was acidified with oxalic acid, neutralized 
with carbonate of soda, and the alkaloid remained with sulphuric 
ether; both being then tested with sulphur acid and bichromate of 
potash. 

These are the facts, but because I did not so state all the minu- 
tie, with a pedantic flourish in court, triumphantly exhibiting the 
products of each step in the manipulation, Prof. WorMLEY took 
it for granted that what I gave as an outline of the process, as re- 
quested by the court, embraced the whole ; hence his conclusions, 


as stated in the article, must be regarded by every unbiased man, 
unwarrantable. 


New Disease. 


The addition of a new disease to the already enormous catalogue 
of the ills to which flesh is heir, can hardly prove a source of con- 
gratulation, the more especially if it happened to be one of the 
most loathsome which has yet been made known or conceived. 
But in calling attention to the newly recognized “trichina disease,” 
we have at least the satisfaction of knowing that we have here not & 
malady absolutely new, but only possessing features of novelty in 
so far as by the recognition of its singular and painful cause, we 
have made a great step towards ensuring its prevention ; for this is 
one of the diseases which is to be averted rather than cured. 

The trichina disease is a febrile disorder depending upon the 
lodgment and migrations in the human body of multitudes of 4 
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microscopic worm (Trichina spiralis,) which find their way into 
the economy through the eating of pork infested with the parasite, 
and pass in crowds from the intestines to the muscles, where they 
become encapsuled. 

The history of this worm, its migration, and the disease it causes, 
is a marvelous chapter, yet very imperfectly known, in vital philos- 
ophy. The disease is one of which the reality and the serious im- 
portance cannot be contested. Miiller, a German physician, sends 
us in an original paper, which we publish in another column, a 
most careful observation of the symptoms of the disease, watched 
by him in a recent epidemic of the trichina fever in Hettstaedt, a 
small town in Prussia containing about 6000 inhabitants, which 
commenced in the middle of October last, in consequence of the in- 
fected persons having eaten a kind of sausage (not thoroughly 
cooked, ) made of pork, in which were trichine. Some account of 
this epidemic has already appeared in several of the public jour- 
nals, and it has necessarily created a profound impression: for in 
this small population eighteen to twenty persons had died from the 
disease, and more than eighty persons were at one period afflicted 
with the same malady, produced by the same cause. 

The evidence of the nature of the disease is of the most positive 
and irresistible kind. In all the cases examined, the worm is found 
by microscopic examination in immense numbers in the muscles in- 
spected, whether the examination be made by harpooning small 
portions of muscle during life—when a piece of living muscle the 
size of a hemp-seed has been found to contain no less than seven 
trichine—or by the post mortem examination of the muscles, which 
discovers everywhere numbers of these pernicious worms. The 
symptoms of the disease are well marked. In this most recent 
outbreak at Hettstaedt, they are thus described by our contributor, 
Dr. Miller :— 

“ According to the information I obtained on the spot, the dis- 
ease begins a few days after eating the meat in which there were 
trichine, with loss of appetite, and almost without exception with 
diarrhea and fever; cedema of the eyelids; also pain, or at least 
painful sensation of weakness in the limbs; oedema of the joints ; 
difficulty in moving the tongue; profuse clammy prespiration ; 
and those patients who do not become convalescent, die either un- 
conscious with symptoms of typhus fever, or in a few cases, remain 
concious to the end, complaining of inability to breathe freely. 
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“The only important symptom of typhus absent in the disease 
is the enlargement of the spleen, and it is very probable that some 
of the so-called epidemics of typhus fever in former days were 
caused by the propagation of triching in the human body.” 

Similar symptoms were observed and described in an outbreak 
at Planen, in Saxony, where from twenty-five to thirty persons 
were affected ; and at Madgeburg, where the disease is said to have 
prevailed during five summers, but at first not to have been recog- 
nized. A symptom on which other observers than Dr. Miiller have 
laid much stress, but to which he does not allude, is excessive and 
singular muscular pain, generally through the body, but especially 
in the calves of the legs, which become hard and swollen. This 
was so noticeable at Madgeburg that the disease was called Scle- 
roma adultorum. In a very remarkable case recorded by Dr. 
Friedreich, of Heidelberg, where there were these excessive mus: 
cular pains, and the calves of the legs are described as being “ hard 
and elastic, with a feel almost of india-rubber,” the disease was 
diagnosed during life. The patient, who was treated with picro- 
nitrate of potash, slowly recovered. 

“'The muscles (calves of the legs) were harpooned several times. 
The first time was about twenty or twenty-one days after the com- 
mencement of the attack; although a piece of muscle only about 
the size of a hemp-seed was taken out, no less than seven trichine 
were found. Ten days later other harpooning showed no triching; 
but seven days after, a living, but not encapsuled, trichine was 
found; and four days after this an encapsuled worm was discov- 
ered. Seventeen days later, when the patient was quite well, the 
search for the trichine was fruitless. The muscular fibres were 
not inflamed, but were fattily degenerating rapidly. A very ex- 
traordinary discovery was that a trichinz was found in the puss of 
one of the boils, so that Friedreich asserts that the furunculoid 
disease was caused also by a wandering of the worm beyond its 
usual site. The patient had been engaged in killing pigs the 
week before his illness, and had often held his bloody knife in his 
mouth, and had also eaten raw some of the bits intended for sau- 
sages.” 

We might be well satisfied to take comfort from the observation 
that these terrible records are from German sources, and that the 
sausage-eating propensities of the German may perhaps explain 
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how they suffer from a parasitic disease non-existent here. There 
are, however, some important facts bearing upon that view of the 
case which cannot be safely disregarded. In the first place, the 
Trichina spiralis was originally discovered in the human body in 
1835, by a distinguished English observer, (Professor Owen) in a 
specimen of human muscle submitted to him by Mr. Paget, then a 
very young man. Hilton and Wormald had previously noticed a 
speckled condition of the muscles in some subjects, and it was this 
that Owen made out in 1835 to be due to “white specks in the 
muscles, and seem to be cysts of an elliptical figure, with the ex- 
tremities in a general attenuated, elongated, or more opaque than 
the body (or intermediate part) of the cyst, which is in general 
sudiciently transparent to show that it contains a minute coiled up 
worm.” Professor Owen gives, in the paper communicated to the 
Zoological Society of London, from which this extract is taken, a 
very complete description of this worm, to which, however, Henle, 
Virchow, Leuckart, Luschka, and Kuchenmeister, have added 
further details. They have especially traced its life history, and 
their researches show that “the fully developed trichina is a dis- 
tinct filiform worm, occupying the alimentary canal, and giving 
birth to young trichine, which pierce the walls of the intestines 
and on reaching the muscles become capsulated.” 

The evidence that the Trichina spiralis is bred in man by his 
feeding on pork infested with this parasite is of the most positive 
and direct character. Professor Gamgee, in his recent article on 
Diseased Pork and Microscopic Parasites in man, in the Popular 
Science Review, gives a useful picture of the symptoms of the dis- 
ease in animals, to which all may refer with advantage ; for it is by 
recognizing the disease with care in animals which are materials for 
human food, that danger to man will be best avoided. He dwells 
with force and propriety on the necessity of scrutinizing the habits 
of the domestic pig. He points out that parasitic maladies in the 
pig specially abound in Ireland, where swine live most amongst 
human beings; and draws inferences of practical importance to 
feeders and to all who eat pork. 

It is a remarkable fact that we get from eating pork the two 
other most destructive parasites which prey upon the human body 
—the tapeworm and the hydatid. Leuchart has shown, and it is 
now acknowledged, that trichine are not killed by salting or freez- 
ing pork, nor by its becoming putrid. Whether smoking kills 
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them is not settled, but the imperfect smoking to which a great 
part of the preparations of pork are subjected, certainly has not 
sufficed to destroy them. The observations of Wormald, Hilton, 
Paget, Bellingham, and others, show that this disease—not looked 
for, because almost unknown tous during life as a disease—certainly 
exists among us. It resembles so much “ continued fever” in its 
simple characters that it may well be passed over by those who 
are not on the watch; but the recent observations of epidemics to 
which we have alluded, and the paper which we publish to-day 
from the pen of Dr. Miiller, will put the profession on the alert; 
and it is to be earnestly hoped that, if it exist anywhere, it may 
now be immediately discovered, and the most rigid measures en- 
forced of sanitary prevention.—London Lancet. 


Visit to the Hospitals on the Field of Chancellorsville, Va., read 
before the Medical Society, 2d Div. 38d Corps. By (©. K. 
Irwin, M. D., Surgeon-in-Chief Excelsior Brigade. 


On Sunday, May 10, 1863, having received orders from the Medi- 
cal Director, I proceeded, with others, to the “ United States Ford,” 
where we were permitted by the enemy to cross the Rappahannock, 
in order to render assistance to our wounded who fell into their 
hands during the battle. Eight wagon-loads of stores, consisting 
of blankets, dressings, medicines, beef stock, coffee, condensed 
milk, stimulants, farina, etc., were ferried over in pontoon boats 
re-loaded in wagons furnished by the enemy, and the form of parole 
complied with. I was then placed in charge by Surgeon Asch, U. 
8. A., and permitted to proceed towards Wilderness Church, some 
seven miles distant from the ford, and in the vicinity of where the 
11th corps were so seriously repulsed only a week or ten days pre- 
viously. Late at night we reached our destination, some two miles 
to the west of the Chancellorsville House. To this point many 
hundreds of wounded men had been carried, and it proved to be one 
of the largest and most central of the many hospitals established 
and was under the charge of Surgeon Hewett, 119th N. Y. Vol., 11th 
corps. Early next morning, having distributed coffee, milk, beef 
stock, stimulants, dressings, etc., for the want of which much misery 
had been endured, and being relieved by the medical director of the 
11th corps of the charge of these stores, I proceeded to inquire re- 
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garding the hospitals containing the men of our division. Wilder- 
ness Church was occupied principally by the enemy’s wounded. 
Our own had been carried to the various plantations, east and west 
of this point, over an area of at least two miles. On visiting the 
hospitals to the west of the church, it was ascertained that most of 
the wounded of our division on this section of the field were at the 
hospital first mentioned. After rendering such assistance as lay in 
my power to those in the others, I returned to the one in charge of 
Surgeon Hewett. This large house, situated to the south of the 
plank road, near Wilderness Church, was surrounded with small 
buildings, such as are usually arrayed on southern plantations, com- 
prising negro huts, stables, sheds, pigsties, hen-roosts, etc. The 
rooms, halls, and varanda of the main building were filled with 
wounded, lying on the floors without straw, the larger proportion 
without blankets and in the clothing in which they had fallen, now 
saturated with blood, urine, and, in many cases, more offensive mat- 
ter. The wounds were putrefied, and some contained maggots. The 
wounds were generally much more severe than are usually met with 
in field hospitals, for those who had slight wounds had run from the 
field. Every place of shelter from the storms, whether hut, hen- 
house, pigsty, or shed, which could be obtained, was filled to the 
utmost capacity ; and yet hundreds lay on the ground in the open 
air, with only pieces of shelter-tents or blankets raised over them- 
Some ten or twelve surgeons and assistant surgeons of the 11th 
corps had been captured during the battle, and though distributed 
over a space of four miles or more, with several] thousands of wound- 
ed, did probably all in their power for the relief of the sufferers, re- 
ceiving little or no aid from the surgeons of the enemy, who were 
busy attending to theirown wounded. The rebel surgeons having 
a poor supply of surgical materials, appropriated nearly all the dres- 
sings, chloroform, instruments, hospital knapsacks, etc., which our 
surgeons had saved. The horses having been confiscated, all our 
medical officers were dismounted, except the director of the 11th 
corps. One surgeon lost $400, which he had placed in his holsters 
for safety during the battle, thinking, if he was killed, the horse 
might run to our lines, be recognized, and the money saved for his 
family. ‘The enemy got both horse and money. The rebel surgeons 
had, in some instances, assisted our own in operations, and then 
cooly appropriated the surgical instruments to their own use, as con- 
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traband of war, with the observation that the owner cculd apply to 
the Medical Director of Gen. Lee’s army for redress. The only food 
furnished was flour and old bacon, excepting a quantity of hard or 
pilot bread, which was sent the day previous to our arrival. No 
tea, coffee, fresh meat, milk, or stimulus, in fact, nothing which is 
considered by us as requisite for a weak, wounded man. No ban- 
dages or dressings, but few hospital attendants or stewards, and these 
principally improvised from the men with slight wounds, or others 
who knew but little or nothing of the principles of nursing the wound- 
ed. Through inefficiency, there was but little order or systematic 
management, such as we usually have at the hospitals on the field, 

Assistant-Surgeon Asch, U.S. A., Surgeon Hewett, one or two 
others and myself formed an operating staff, and in turn made a nun- 
ber of amputations on those who were found in a state which warran- 
ted the undertaking. A number of patients were brought to the table 
who, on careful examination, were found so low, and gangrene had 
progressed so far, that the most we could do was to return them, with 
no other prospect than speedy relief by death. Gangrene, in its 
various stages, and secondary hemorrhage, were prevalent to an 
unusual extent. Throughout our campaigns I have not witnessed so 
much gangrene as was here presented. On many patients the time for 
operating had passed. A majority of the casesrequiring amputation 
had been deferred by the surgeons on account of the deficiency of 
almost everything necessary for success, in the hope, from day to 
day, that proper supplies would arrive either from Richmond or from 
our army. ‘These surgeons, up to the time of our arrival, were 
placed in a most trying and disagreeable position. From day to 
day they were obliged to make shift for bandages by bits of old 
canvas or strips of clothing, such as they could pick up. Articles 
of hospital furniture were not to be had ; even canteens and cups 
were deficient to such an extent that helpless men would sometimes 
call in vain for water to drink. Basins and sponges were scarcely 
indulged in, as they could not be obtained ; and, with all the rest, 
the surgeons themselves were worn out and weak through their 
exertions, anxieties, and poor fare. 

On examining several cases of limbs affected with gangrene, 
always of the moist character, it was observed that the injuries or 
wounds did not apparently afford mechanical obstruction in any 
way which would account for this result. Gangrene of this charac- 
ter is generally dependent on an obstruction to the returning cit 
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culation, but in the cases referred to we must look for some other 
cause. That which seems most plausible to me at this time is 
anemia. ‘These men were poorly fed; some ten or twelve days 
had passed, during which life had been sustained at the expense 
of their own tissues, owing to the character of the food supplied. 
The appetite of a man with irritative or inflammatory fever could 
not be stimulated by presenting him a slice of fat bacon or un- 
leavened bread; raw flour mixed in water was the only bearable 
substance, yet there was not sufficient of this for a proper supply 
of nutrition. As the warmth of animal life depends upon a suf- 
ficient supply of nutriment, it always follows that, when this sup- 
ply is long deficient, the circulation becomes languid, and in the 
limb already inflamed from the injury, there is not the vital activity 
necessary for the reparative process. The first stage of this gan- 
grene may therefore be properly termed anemic. Next in import- 
ance to gangrene is secondary hemorrhage, which, in military sur- 
gery, I believe to be due to the same cause as the former, viz: 
insufficient nutrition. In the majority of cases under my obser- 
vation the patients were anemic. In several, suffering from in- 
flammatory fever, weak, irritable, anxious, and restless, with hur- 
ried pulse and frequent respiration, bleeding to the extent of one 
to four ounces would prove fatal. Such cases have led me to be- 
lieve that secondary hemorrhage often is rather a concomitant than 
the proximate cause of death. A case of resection of the shoulder- 
joint, with which some of you were conversant, was placed in the 
Potomac Creek Hospital, and under the immediate charge of a sur- 
geon now out of the service. Secondary hemorrhage to a small 
extent had made its appearance ; compresses in abundance were ap- 
plied; and, on inquiry by a friend who was interested in the case, 
it was found that the poor fellow was, and had been for some time, 
on low diet, and was complaining bitterly of being almost starved. 
He was ordered milk, eggs, and beef stock, with punch and porter 
additional, and plain water dressing applied. He recovered with- 
out a bad symptom, and has a very good arm. 

These remarks are not by any means intended to show that real 
secondary hemorrhage, of sufficient gravity to immediately destroy 
life, does not sometimes occur, but rather to show that such a result 
is the exception in military surgery, and that secondary hemor- 
rhage is far more liable to follow anemia than sthenia. It follows 
hat, to avoid the former, we should early furnish nutriment to the 
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wounded as freely as they can bear, and of such quality as-will 
support the system sufficiently, at least that the vital powers of the 
blood may not become weakened or impoverished.— Amer. Med, 
Times. 


Cheap Food in Paris—The Philanthropic Society of Paris has 
published its report for 1862. From the ten cheap food kitchens 
established in different parts of the capital, it distributed 290,016 
portions of food, the produce of which was 11,709 francs, and the 
expenses 22,522 francs. In the six dispensaries, 1,775 patients 
received medical assistance, whilst 1,659 gratuitous consultations 
were given. Out of that number of sick, 81 died, being a smaller 
proportion than takes place in the hospitals. The expenses of 
those dispensaries for 1862, amounted to 41,985 francs, including 
medicines and bath, or an average of about 24 francs per patient. 
The budget of the Society for 1862 is stated as follows :—The 
balance in hand was 35,508 francs, and the receipts 66,665 francs, 
making a total of 102,173 francs. The general expenses amounted 
to 77,856 francs, showing a surplus of receipts of 24,317 francs. 


As you are no doubt aware, five francs equal a dollar.— Med. and 
Surg. Reporter. 


Professional Dignity in France-—Our readers have not forgotten 
how certain parties have of late been summarily dealt with by the 
Medical Council and the College of Surgeons for unworthy con- 
duct. A measure of the same kind has lately been adopted by the 
Academy of Medicine of Paris respecting a medical man named 
Priou, practicing at Nantes. This individual was a correspondent 
of the Academy, and had lately, at the Medical Congress of Rouen, 
bills posted all over the town with advertisements of the most 
reprehensible kind. ‘The members of the Congress protested very 
energetically, and the Academy has at last taken up the matter. 
It has been decided that Priou, for this forgetfulness of professional 
dignity, should be erased from the list of correspondents. 








